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Naval  War  College 
Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Oral  History  Program 

The  History  of  the  Naval  War  College 

Interviewee:   Professor  Frederick  H.  Hartmann,  Naval  War 

College,  Newport,  Rhode  Island  02841 

Interviewer:   Dr.  Evelyn  M.  Cherpak 

Subject:   The  History  of  the  Naval  War  College 

Date:   August  11,  1986 


C:   This  is  the  first  oral  history  interview  with  Professor 
Frederick  Hartmann,  Special  Academic  Advisor  to  the  president 
of  the  Naval  War  College.   My  name  is  Evelyn  Cherpak;  I'm 
curator  of  the  Naval  Historical  Collection.   Today's  date  is 
Autgust  11,  1986.   The  interview  is  taking  place  in  Professor 
Hartmann' s  office  in  Spruance  Hall. 

Professor  Hartmann,  can  you  tell  me  in  what  year  you 
came  to  the  War  College? 

H:   1966. 

C:   What  position  were  you  hired  for  then? 

H:   I  was  hired  initially  in  the  Chester  Nimitz  Chair  of  what 
was  called  political  and  social  philosophy,  if  I  remember  the 
title,  but  with  the  idea  that  I  would  be  what  I  suppose  you 
could  call  double-hatted  with  another  title  still  to  be 
invented  and  that  title  was  invented  about  three  to  five 
months  after  I  got  here. 
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C:   And  what  was  that  title? 

H:   Well,  it  became  Special  Academic  Advisor  and  part  of  the 
reason  it  took  a  while  was  it  had  to  be  established  via  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.   At  the  same  time,  I  think,  or  about 
that  time,  I  transitioned  from  the  Chester  Nimitz  Chair  to 
the  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  Chair  of  Maritime  Strategy  created 
for  me  at  that  time. 

C:   Oh,  I  see,  so  you  held  two  chairs  in  rapid  succession. 

H:   That's  right,  yes.   And  that  has  stayed  constant  till 
just  now. 

C:   What  university  were  you  affiliated  with  before  you  came 
to  the  War  College? 

H:   The  University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville. 

C:   What  was  your  position  there? 

H:   I  was  professor  of  political  science  and  director  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Relations. 

C:   What  attracted  you  to  the  War  College  and  to  this  new 
position? 
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H:   Well,  as  a  reserve  officer,  the  Navy,  when  they  came  to 
decide  to  revise  the  old  Foundations  of  National  Power 
course,  the  correspondence  course,  ran  their  computer 
printouts  and  were  looking  for  an  intersection  between  a 
fairly  senior  naval  reserve  officer  and  an  international 
relations  specialist,  and  so  when  they  got  there  it  went 
"beep"  and  my  name  fell  out.   And  so,  actually  I  was  called 
to  active  duty  in  the  summer,  of  I  guess  it  would  be  about 
1963  or  1964,  at  the  Navy  Annex  and  I  did  revise  that  course; 
and  then  they  decided  that  they  didn't  want  a  short  answer 
revision,  they  wanted  an  essay  revision.   So  they  shifted  to 
this  place,  to  Newport.   And  they  also  had  instituted  a 
reserve  officer  training  session.   So  they  kind  of  combined 
the  two  and  asked  me  to  be  here  again  some  summer  before 
1966.   It  was  during  that  time  that  a  commander  showed  up  one 
time  on  the  rear  row,  and  pretty  soon  at  the  end  of  the 
lecture  I  was  giving  he  asked  me  whether  I  would  be 
interested  in  what  became  this  job. 

C:   Who  was  that  person,  may  I  ask?   Do  you  remember  his 
name? 

H:   It's  hard  for  me  to  think  of  what  his  name  is  right  now. 
I  see  him. . . 

C:   He  must  have  been  someone  influential,  though. 
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H:   Well  he  was,...   The  Naval  War  College  always  had,  in 
those  years,  they  had  a  man  who  was  about  the  third  level  who 
had  a  lot  of  influence  on  the  academic  program,  and  this  was 
the  man.   I  suppose  by  trying  to  translate  it  into  today's 
terms,  I  might  call  him  an  assistant  dean  of  academic 
affairs,  of  which  we  don't  have  one.   But  he  became  a  rear 
admiral,  was  COM  6  before  he  retired,  and  a  very  outspoken 
man,  very  decisive,  and  his  name  will  no  doubt  occur  to  me. 
But  anyhow, . . .  and  the  reason  I  say  he  was  decisive  is  they 
had  been  sitting  around  with  this  idea  for  ten  years 
according  to  the  files,  that  it  would  be  highly  useful  to 
bring  somebody  like  me  in.   But  they'd  never  done  it. 

C:   Bureaucracy  works  slowly! 

H:   So,  at  first  they  were  going  to  have  a  one-year  try  to 
see  how  everybody  liked  this  thing,  with  no  real  promise  of 
continuing,  and  I  told  him  I  wasn't  interested,  that  I  might 
consider  it  if,  you  know,  we  went  through  a  trial  period  with 
the  idea  it  would  be  a  permanent  position.   And  eventually 
they  offered  me  the  position  on  those  terms. 

C:   So  it  was  a  permanent  position? 

H:   It  was  scheduled  to  become  a  permanent  setup  provided  we 
both  went  through  the  normal,  transitional  beginning  period 
and  were  satisfied.   And  then  I  really  was  of  a  mind  not  to 
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do  it,  and  my  wife  persuaded  me  that  I  might  like  it,  so  I 
accepted  it. 

C:   Why  were  you  of  a  mind  not  to  accept  it?  Was  it  the 
instability  of  the  situation? 

H:   That's  one  of  the  things  that  affected  it.   Of  course,  as 
you  suggest,  the  number  of  people  they  had  on  the  faculty  at 
that  time  was  very  small.   They  had  never  had  a  permanent 
academic  type,  except  for  August  Miller  whose  duties  were 
only  with  the  NCC.   So,  it  was  terra  incognito  for  both  sides 
and  therefore  there  was  a  certain  iffy  character  to  it. 

C:   Certainly.   But  you  took  the  step  on  your  wife's  advice? 

H:   Well,  of  course  I  saw  that  it  might  be  interesting,  but 
as  I  say,  on  balance,  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  Florida  and 
I  think  I  would  have  said  no  if  she  hadn't  been  clear  about 
wanting  to  do  it. 

C:   Giving  a  little  prod,  in  that  regard.   You  mentioned  the 
Naval  commission;  you  were  in  the  reserves  and  called  to 
active  duty.   When  did  you  first  join  the  Navy? 

H:   1942. 

C:   In  the  midst  of  World  War  II.   And  you  continued  in  the 
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reserve  status  after  the  war? 

H:   Yes,  I  was  commissioned  in  December  '43,  went  to  the 
Pacific,  stayed  in  the  active  reserve  component  after  the  war 
with  a  little  gap,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  I  showed  up 
in  that  computer  thing,  you  see. 

C:   Right,  because  you  had  the  academic  plus  the  naval 
background,  which  was  what  they  were  seeking.   When  you  came 
in  1966,  what  problems  did  service  colleges  face 
educationally? 

H:   I  don't  know  if  I  want  to  generalize  about  all  the 
service  colleges,  Evelyn... 

C:   Well,  the  Naval  War  College  in  particular,  then. 

H:   I  mean,  it  is  true  they  had  a  lot  of  problems  in  common. 
One  of  the  serious  problems  of  the  Naval  War  College  at  that 
time  was  that  they  were  having  students  whose  success  rate, 
in  being  advanced  professionally,  was  not  as  high  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  certainly  if  you  compare  what  was  going  on  up 
to  the  1930 's.   You  know,  you  saw  a  real  falloff  in  the 
quality  because  for  one  thing  there  were  so  many  bureaucratic 
opportunities  down  in  Washington  that  didn't  exist  before 
World  War  II,  you  know,  that  enormously  expanded  DOD 
bureaucracy  and  the  big  systems  commands  and  all  that  stuff. 
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So  that  it  became  harder  to  persuade  a  good  officer  that  he 
ought  to  go  away  from  where  the  action  was  and  come  to 
Newport,  you  see.   And  the  quality  of  the  instruction  was  not 
particularly  oustanding  because  it  was  done  primarily  by 
visiting  lecturers  who  have  advantages,  but  they  have  their 
limitations.   There  were  officers  assigned,  of  course,  as 
staff  but  they  were  not  professional  university-level 
instructors,  let  alone  graduate-level  instructors.   So  there 
was  quite  a  difference  between  the  supposed  level  of  what  was 
going  on  and  what,  in  fact,  was  going  on.   They  had  some 
silly  things,  for  instance.   I  remember  the  very  first  work 
day  that  I  was  on  board  I  went  down,  having  broken  open  the 
syllabus  for  the  course  that  was  just  commencing,  I  went  down 
to  a  seminar  group.   A  seminar  group  in  those  days  was  run  by 
the  senior  student  officer  in  the  group.   And  so,  I  had 
discovered  that  they  had  assigned  reading  for  that  week  of 
something  over  1600  pages,  and  I  knew  that  that  was  unlikely. 
So  I  went  down  to  see  how  they  were  accomplishing  this,  and  I 
found  out.   They  had  divided  it  into  pieces  and  they  were 
briefing  each  other.   So,  I  mean,  this  gives  you  some  idea 
again  that  it  left  something  to  be  desired. 

C:   So  the  quality  of  instruction  wasn't  up  to  level.   And 
what  about  the  quality  and  the  state  of  the  curriculum  at 
that  time?  Would  you  comment  on  that? 

H:   Well,  there  were  things  that  weren't  in  it,  for  example, 
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that  certainly  needed  to  be  in  it.   For  example,  we  were 
already  into  the  time  of  the  so-called  management 
development,  you  know,  the  things  the  Navy  had  lagged  behind 
on,  the  newer  techniques  in  terms  of  decision-making,  and  so 
on.   I  mean  they  were  so  put  out  by  McNamara's  emphasis  on 
all  this  that  they  really  were  temperamentally  opposed  to  it 
and  really  didn't  think  in  those  terms  intellectually,  for 
which,  you  know,  there's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the  Navy's 
viewpoint,  a  lot  wrong  in  what  McNamara  was  doing.   But  my 
point  is  not  whether  McNamara  was  right  or  wrong,  but  that 
the  Navy  and  the  DOD  were  divergent,  you  see?   And  nobody  had 
done  much  about  that. 

C:   To  bring  them  together. 

H:   Yeah.   We  fixed  that  early  on.   I  went  up  to  MIT  and  got 
a  hold  of  W.  W.  Kaufmann,  Bill  Kaufmann,  who  was  then  very 
prominent,  still  is  really,  but  in  those  days  a  very 
prominent  man  in  the  DOD  setup.   He  was  advisor  to  McNamara 
and  he  would  come  down  here,  and  he  gave  one  of  our  early 
electives  and  the  very  first  teaching  we  ever  had  in  what 
would  now  be  called  the  management  area.   It  was  part  of  a 
whole  development  of  electives,  because... 

C:   Oh,  it  started  early  then. 

H:   Oh,  yes.   Lots  of  things  had  already  been  accomplished  by 
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the  time  I  was  here  five  months.   I  remember  Admiral  Hayward 
coming  into  my  office  and  parading  up  and  down  and  saying, 
"We've  got  to  move  it  forward  faster!"  you  know.   And  he  was 
full  of  ideas  in  his  own  right,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  that  he  was  the  one  who  thought  up  the  idea  of  the 
electives  for  which  I  then  devised  a  scheme  of. 

C:   You  were  in  charge  then,  I  assume,  of  the  electives 
program.   Is  that  correct? 

H:   I  played  the  role  there  that  I  have  often  played  at  the 
Naval  War  College  since,  and  that  is  if  you  go  through  the 
archives  and  you  look  to  see  some  new  departure,  the 
likelihood  is  that  my  name  is  attached  to  it  somewhere.   That 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  I  thought  it  up,  but  if  I 
didn't  think  it  up,  I  often  was  involved  in  the  development 
of  it,  because  that's  probably  the  main  thing  I've  done  for 
them,  or  one  of  the  main  things,  by  figuring  out  conceptually 
in  an  academic  sense  how  some  program  might  be  translated 
into  a  syllabus  or  a  curriculum.   And  the  electives  program 
was  one  of  the  earlier  ones  that  we  embarked  upon.   We  made  a 
very  big  departure  the  next  year  in  setting  up  something 
called  Fundamentals  For  Strategy. 

C:   That's  part  of  the  curriculum  improvement... 

H:   Yeah.   Do  you  want  me  to  continue  with  that? 
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C:   Oh,  certainlyl   Please  do  because  that  was  important. 

H:   You  see  one  of  the  other  problems  that  they  had  was 
students  who  came  from  very  diverse  backgrounds.   They  still 
do,  you  know,  not  only  are  they  from  different  services,  but 
within  the  Navy  some  have  this  background,  some  have 
that — air  surface,  subsurface,  you  know.   But  beyond  that, 
their  educational  attainments  varied  tremendously,  in  those 
days,  for  instance,  we  had  fifteen  to  twenty  students,  Navy, 
who  didn't  have  a  college  degree.   On  the  other  hand  we  had 
people  with  PhD's.   So  one  of  the  remedies  we  worked  out  with 
the  cooperation  of  University  of  Rhode  Island  was  a  set  of 
remedial  or  make-up  courses  which,  coupled  with  a  set  of 
special  examinations,  led  by  the  time  they  graduated  to 
acquiring  an  undergraduate  degree.   It  was  the  only  program 
in  any  of  the  U.S.  services  at  the  time  and  it  was  very 
successful.   We  did  away  with  it  finally  simply  because  we 
didn't  have  any  more  students  who  didn't  have  a  bachelor's 
degree,  but  it  was  a  godsend  for  the  officers  who  came 
because  they  would  stay  a  commander  and  were  never  going  to 
be  a  captain  if  they  didn't  have  a  BA  degree.   So,  I  wasn't 
straying,  Evelyn.   The  point  is  that  having  a  very  diverse 
student  body  led  us  to  two  thoughts:   the  first  one  was  the 
electives  program  that  I've  already  mentioned,  but  one  of  the 
prime  purposes  of  the  electives  program,  besides  getting  them 
out  of  lockstep  (you  know,  "Everybody,  this  is  the  third 
Tuesday,  so  they're  all  in  Brussels.")  was  to  give  them  a 
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chance  to  seek  those  pieces  of  professional  background,  and 
so  on,  that  they  knew  they  lacked.   And  I'm  happy  to  say  that 
that  idea  persevered  over  the  years  basically,  and  is  still 
very  fundamental  to  the  electives  program  today.   The  other 
thing  we  did  to  make  up  for  this  variation  in  backgrounds  is 
we  said,  if  we've  got  to  have  a  very  diverse  student  body, 
and  yet  we've  got  to  settle  them  into  a  basically  homogenous 
core  curriculum,  then  we  have  got  to  do  something;  and 
especially  if  we  think  that's  going  to  be  graduate  level,  as 
we  kept  saying,  then  we  ought  to  have  sort  of  a  series  of 
short  courses  run  simultaneously  which  would  fill  in  the 
background  in  a  very  steep-climbing  way,  you  know,  starting 
with  no  assumptions  but  progressing  very  rapidly.   It  was  a 
very  interesting  course,  as  I  say,  called  the  Fundamentals 
For  Strategy,  and  had  about  six  pieces  to  it  of  varying 
lengths:   International  Law,  International  Relations, 
Military  History,  etc.,  etc.,  International  Economics...   And 
we  gave  them  what  we  felt  they  needed,  with  the  idea  that  on 
the  first  of  January  they  would  all  be  up  to  speed  and  we 
could  go  graduate  level,  you  see?   Then  we  had  three  major 
studies  after  that  but  they  were  now  all  read  in,  and  if  they 
didn't  need  one  piece  too  much,  they  could  concentrate  on 
another.   So  the  Fundamentals  course  went  from  August  through 
December.   It  was,  I  think  in  retrospect,  still  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  successful  things  that  I've  seen  done  at  the 
Naval  War  College.   It  existed  and  it  was  part  of  the 
curriculum  until  Turner's  time. 
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C:   Yes,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that,  it  was 
longstanding,  and  as  you  say,  it  worked. 

H:   It  worked  very  well.   It  also  was  coupled  with  something 
that  they  have  shown  signs  of  going  back  to  now,  and  that  is 
we  used  to  begin  the  year  as  part  of  this  thing  with 
explaining  the  various  ways  of  looking  at  problems  that 
different  professionals  would  use.   You  know,  there's  a  lot 
of  difference  between,  say  a  systems  analyst,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  say,  a  historian  on  the  other,  or  an  economist.   I 
mean  in  their  research  techniques.   And  so  we  weren't  saying 
one  is  better  than  the  other.   What  we  were  showing  them  by 
putting  a  whole  variety  of  people  up  there,  was  how  different 
thought  processes  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  intellectual 
problems  that  they  would  encounter.   And  interestingly  enough 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  they  apparently  are  going  to  try 
that  in  another  couple  of  weeks  according  to  a  piece  of  paper 
I  saw,  something  very  similar. 

C:   They  finally  returned  to  the  original. 

H:   I  had  a  little  piece  in  this,  although  I  don't  know  how 
they  processed  it  after  I  made  the  remark,  and  that  is  I  did 
point  out  at  the  president's  meeting — he  didn't  call  it  a 
retreat,  he  called  it  a  cloister — right  around  the  beginning 
of  July,  that  we  were  giving  the  students  a  mechanical 
orientation,  you  know,  telling  them  bits  and  pieces  of  what 
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will  happen  and  we  ought  to  give  them  an  intellectual 
orientation  in  which  we'd  explain  why  gaming  is  here,  what 
research  does  as  against  the  classroom,  and  so  on,  and  how 
all  this  adds  together — why  it's  all  one  war  college.   And 
that's  what  they're  trying  to  do.   I  think  it's  very  good. 

C:  Yes,  it  sounds  very  good.  Integrating.  You  mentioned 
that  Vice  Admiral  Hayward  was  president  in  1966.  I  assume 
you  worked  very  closely  with  him. 

H:   Oh,  yes,  I  still  do.   He  might,  ten  minutes  from  now  come 
busting  in  here  without  a  knock  on  the  door  and  I  haven't 
seen  him  in  six  months,  he'll  say,  "Fred,  now  the  last 
time. . ." 

C:   Well,  he's  dynamic.   I  guess  that's  why  they  selected  him 
in  1966  to  come  to  the  War  College,  to  shake  things  up  a 
little  bit.   What  other  specific  changes  did  he  make?   You 
spoke  about  the  Fundamentals  of  Strategy  curriculum.   Did  he 
do  anything  in  the  way  of  academic  chairs,  or  in  other 
aspects  of  the  curriculum? 

H:   Yes.   One  of  the  major  decisions  was  which  way  to  move  in 
that  way.   Now  we  had  a  problem.   And  the  problem  was  we 
didn't  have  more  than  a  few  people,  about  six,  who  were 
academic  types.   It  wasn't  enough  to  reach  across  the  student 
body.   Our  faculty  included  an  historian,  you  know, 
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supposedly  in  maritime  history;  we  had  an  international 
lawyer;  we  had  a  political  scientist  and  an  economist.   So  we 
had  a  spread  of  disciplines.   We  had,  I  guess,  two  political 
scientists,  but  basically  we  had  a  spread  of  disciplines. 
Now  that  fit  very  well  into  a  Fundamentals  For  Strategy 
approach,  but  it  would  not,  for  instance,  deal  with  the 
situation  they  have  now  where  they  have  a  Strategy  Department 
that's  trying  to  teach  concurrently  a  number  of  students. 
They  need,  say  twelve,  of  a  given  discipline  or  closely 
related  disciplines.   Well,  our  decision  in  1966  was  to  go 
with  the  spread  of  disciplines,  because  there  was  no 
prospect,  for  one  thing,  of  funding  on  the  scale  that  would 
be  necessary  to  do  it  in  the  way  it's  been  done  since 
Turner's  time.   So  we  asked  ourselves  what  we  needed  that  we 
didn't  have.   For  example,  we  added  the  chair  of  management. 
Zenon  Zannetos  of  MIT  came  down  to  it.   In  those  days,  I 
think  after  the  first  year  and  until  the  Turner  time,  I  had 
the  basic  responsibility  of  civilian  recruitment.   And  so  I 
not  only  conceptualized  these  chairs,  but  I  had  to  go  find 
somebody  to  stick  in  them.   We  added  a  chair  of  cultural 
anthropology. 

C:   Yes,  I've  read  about  that. 

H:   And  Jack  Roberts,  I  recruited-,  because  he  intersected  at 
the  top  of  everybody's  list,  and  he  was  a  great  addition  to 
the  faculty — completely  different  views,  you  see.   We 
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established  a  chair  of  gaining,  an  academic  chair  of  gaming  to 
be  looked  at  as  an  academic  pursuit,  you  see,  which  was  one 
of  the  weaknesses  in  their  procedure  till  very  late  years. 
In  gaming,  they  didn't  look  at  it  academically;  they  looked 
at  it  as  a  one-shot  game,  you  see  what  I  mean?   I'll 
elaborate  on  that  later  on.   So,  we  began  to  proliferate 
these  chairs,  a  process  which  Dick  Colbert,  when  he  became 
president,  continued.   And  in  the  time  before  Turner,  which 
means  including  Hayward,  Colbert,  and  Semmes,  we  went  from 
six  chairs  to  twelve  chairs,  if  I  recall  the  figures.   So  we 
were  able  to  have  the  spread,  but  we  did  not  have  great  depth 
in  any  particular  professional  group.   So,  there's  a  great 
deal  of  continuity  between  Hayward  and  Colbert  in  this 
respect.   To  put  it  succinctly,  when  Colbert  came  in  and  he 
saw  what  we  were  doing  and  understood,  he  nodded  his  head  in 
effect  and  said,  "I  like  it,"  and  he  put  his  back  behind  it. 
It  wasn't  that  he  couldn't  think  up  other  things  to  do  (when 
we  come  to  Colbert,  I'll  tell  you  the  things  he  did  do),  but 
he  felt  that  the  intellectual  problems,  the  academic 
problems,  were  well  and  fine,  and  we  were  on  the  right  track. 

C:   Sure,  they  were  in  hand  and  he  didn't  need  to  tinker  with 
that  in  any  way.   You  mentioned  the  URI  program  which  would 
grant  bachelor's  degrees  to  officers  who  didn't  have  them.   I 
believe  there  was  also  a  graduate  program  in  place  at  that 
time.   Can  you  comment  at  all  on  the  George  Washington 
program? 
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H:   Well,  first  let  me  comment  on  the,  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  go  to  the  URI  graduate  program. 

C:   Oh,  if  you  have  more  to  say,  please  elaborate  on  that. 

H:   Well,  one  of  the  things  we  did  with  the  electives  program 
is  we  thought,  since  there  was  great  demand  for  degree 
programs,  etc.,  that  we  would  integrate  the  electives  with 
the  various  programs,  including  the  G.W.  programs — I'll  come 
back  to  that  in  a  minute.   At  that  time,  URI  was  anxious  to 
develop  a  program,  a  master's  program  in  oceanography.   Earl 
Schwass  had  a  lead-in  to  the  people  over  there  because  he  had 
gone  to  work  for  them  for  a  short  period  of  time  before 
coming  back  to  us.   He  and  I  worked  out  the  details.   We 
agreed  on  behalf  of  the  Naval  War  College  to  provide  half  the 
students  they  needed  to  make  the  program  run,  because  it  was 
very  expensive  because  of  the  multi-disciplinary  aspects.   So 
they  had  to  be  sure  of  an  enrollment.   Students  in  that 
program  also  met  the  requirements  of  our  electives  program 
and  our  writing  research  program,  you  see?   Then,  we  also  had 
a  seminar  at  Brown  University,  and  we  integrated  that  as  well 
with  electives  credit  and/or  research  credits.   The  G.W. 
program,  ditto.   The  G.W.  program  was  already  here  when  I 
came.   It  was  one  of  the  early  questions  that  Admiral  Hayward 
put  to  me  and  every  president  thereafter  has  always  spent 
some  of  his  time  on  that  or  something  like  it,  you  know, 
"Should  we  have  a  graduate  program?" 
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C:   Oh,  certainly,  yes.   "Will  it  detract  from  the  main 
curriculum?"  I  suppose. 

H:   I  started  out  with  the  standard  prejudices  against  it.   I 
thought  it  was  a  cheap  degree.   I  mean,  after  all,  they  get 
it  by  the  side,  hardly  any  real  effort,  and  so  on.   I  looked 
at  it,  though,  and  to  my  surprise,  I  really  found  myself 
changing  my  mind.   See,  it  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it,  and 
this  is  one  of  those  things  where,  you  know,  you  change  the 
angle  and  you  see  a  different  picture.   If  you  think  about 
it,  it  was  called  a  cooperative  degree  program.   That  meant 
that  if  you  looked  at  what  we  put  in  it  compared  to  the 
total,  it  wasn't  enough.   If  you  looked  at  what  they  put  in 
it  compared  to  the  total,  it  wasn't  enough.   But  nobody  ever 
said  it  was.   The  program  was  based  on  the  idea  that  if  they 
took  our  curriculum  and  added  certain  pieces  to  it,  the  total 
would  be  very  respectable.   And  if  you  think  of  it  that  way, 
the  answer  is  yes,  it  was.   If  you  don't  think  so,  what 
you're  saying  is  that  our  curriculum  didn't  come  to  much, 
even  when  enhanced!   Of  course,  that's  not  how  it  struck  a 
lot  of  people,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  sore  point,  and 
questions  arose  such  as,  "Are  students  using  their  time  for 
G.W.  when  they  should  be  doing  the  Naval  War  College  course?" 
Now,  as  you  see,  that,  in  a  way,  is  a  false  question.   Unless 
you  think  that  when  they're  doing  the  G.W.  stuff,  it's 
irrelevant  to  what  we  want  to  have  happen  to  them 
professionally,  which,  I  would  say  was  not  true.   They  were 
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courses  that  we  were  delighted  to  have.   In  effect,  it 
enhanced  our  faculty  and  broadened  it,  you  see?   Now,  it  is 
true,  though,  that  students  in  some  cases,  the  weaker 
students,  would  do  the  G.W.  course  for  which  they  were  graded 
and  not  carry  the  load  in  our  seminar  that  they  should  have. 
Now  that's  the  weaker  students.   You  see,  it's  more 
complicated  than  most  people  think,  like  what  we  said!   But 
for  the  good  students,  that  wasn't  the  case.   I  ran  a  study, 
for  instance,  and  this  is  what  really  convinced  me,  and  it's 
probably  in  your  archives  somewhere  by  now.   I  took  the 
graduates  of  G.W.,  I  think  for  about  two  years,  and  their 
grades,  starting  with  the  very  top,  and  I  took  the  graduates 
of  the  Naval  War  College  with  distinguished  graduation,  or 
not,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  I  collated  them,  and  the 
answer  is  that  they  were  the  same  people  in  about  90%  of  the 
cases,  if  I  recall.   You  see  now,  with  that,  what  did  it 
mean?   It  meant  a  good  man's  a  good  man,  and  a  good  man  able 
to  do  the  one  thing  was  able  to  do  the  other,  both  of  them 
outstanding.   I  mean,  how  does  the  argument  then  stand  up 
that  he  was  putting  his  time  in  on  G.W.  if  we  made  him  a 
distinguished  graduate?   You  see?   So,  as  I  say,  it  was  the 
weaker  student  for  which  this  was  true.   My  remedy  was 
counseling,  and  perhaps  some  rules,  you  know,  that  you 
couldn't  be  in  G.W.  if  you  weren't  able  to  maintain  your 
record,  and  all.   The  Navy  was  a  little  leery  of  that, 
because  they  always  are,  you  know,  telling  people  what  they 
can  and  cannot  do.   So,  in  any  event,  each  of  the  presidents 
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who  looked  at  the  G.W.  program  up  to  Turner  came  to  the  same 
conclusion.   Now,  at  the  same  time  I  have  to  say,  so  you  also 
understand  part  of  Turner's  approach  to  the  problem,  that 
this  kind  of  thing  that  I've  just  told  you  was  not  only 
really  not  in  the  minds  of  senior  naval  admirals  in 
Washington,  but  they  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  I  did 
originally  that  it  must  be  a  cheapy  degree,  and  students  must 
be  neglecting  their  studies,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.   This 
perception  was  very  strong  down  in  Washington.   So  there  was 
continual  pressure  from  the  senior  brass  against  this 
program.   It  was  the  same  thing  happening  in  the  other 
services.   There  is  a  book  somebody  did  which  shows  how  the 
G.W.  program  was  done  in  by  each  of  the  services  in  a  very 
similar  process  for  much  the  same  reasons. 

C:   I  see.   Well,  the  G.W.  program  did  go  by  the  boards  come 
1972.   But  it's  been  resurrected  in  various  forms  since,  as 
we  know.   We'll  talk  about  that  later  as  we  get  on.   Admiral 
Hayward,  as  we  mentioned,  was  a  dynamo  and  you  worked  very, 
very  closely  with  him  on  all  these  changes  and  programs. 
Were  you  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the  Board  of 
Advisors,  which  is  something  that  occurred  during  Admiral 
Hayward's  term,  and  can  you  tell  me  the  origin  of  this  body 
of  men  and  women  and  the  impact  they  had  on  Naval  War  College 
educational  policy? 

H:   Yeah,  I  don't  recall  how  it  began,  but  I  do  recall 
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sitting  down  and  working  on,  again,  the  concept  of  how  to 
create  the  pieces  of  paper  that  would  have  these  people 
established  and  doing  what  we  wanted  them  to  do.   I  don't 
remember  the  entire  paper  route.   My  memory  is  clear  on  what 
it  was  all  about,  and  I  can  tell  you  what  it  was,  and  you  can 
see  it  from  the  personnel  who  were  appointed  to  those  early 
boards.   We  wanted  people  with  real  clout,  who  could  justify 
and  help  us  push  a  program  that  would  turn  the  Naval  War 
College  around,  because  from  what  you  can  see,  from  what  I 
already  said,  we  had  improved  the  program  a  good  deal  as  far 
as  we  were  able  to.   But  to  really  put  the  Naval  War  College 
on  the  map,  we  needed  support  in  the  terms  of  funding.   I 
think  Admiral  Hayward  used  to  go  around  saying  that  between 
the  foundation  in  1884  and  the  present  the  Navy  had  spent  a 
total  of,  it  was  either  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  300,000 
dollars  on  the  Naval  War  College,  you  know,  for  buildings! 
So,  anyhow  now  he  was  after  millions  to  add  new  buildings. 
Actually,  if  I  recall  the  figure  that  we  worked  on,  we  were 
thinking  of  expanding  the  student  body  to  something  like  700. 
And  so,  we  wanted  people  who  could  speak  in  the  proper  ears 
down  in  Washington,  you  know,  who  had  standing,  and  we  also 
wanted  some  real  advice  on  our  program  and  so  on,  and  the 
people  we  had  were  certainly  inclined  to  give  it.   In  those 
early  years,  for  instance,  we  had,  I  forget  his  name  offhand, 
the  president  of  Dartmouth.   He  was  very  forthcoming,  George 
Kennan,  who,  of  course,  had  been  at  the  National  War  College, 
you  know,  and  Edward  Teller,  you  know,  "H-bomb  Teller" — very, 
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very  sensible  man,  I  mean,  whatever  you  think  of  his  H-bomb, 
a  man  of  real  conceptual  insights.   And  a  number  more  are 
like  that;  they  were  very  first-rate  people.   By  the  time  we 
got  into  Colbert's  time,  for  example,  we  had,  let's  see,  I 
think  he  was,  yes,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board — John 
Nicholas  Brown's  son  Carter,  who  runs  the  National  Gallery. 

C:   So  would  you  say  it  was  a  mix  of  academicians  and  people 
in  corporate  life? 

H:   And  also  people  in  artistic  life  and  educational  life  and 
a  few  military.   So,  and  if  you  look  at  those  early  boards,  I 
don't  mean  that  the  quality  has  disintegrated,  it  only  did  in 
Carter's  time,  President  Carter's  time,  and  that  was  when  we 
were  supposed  to  have  one  of  these,  and  one  of  those  and  one 
of  whatever,  you  know,  and  so  on.   So  we  really  had  a  fairly 
mediocre  group  one  year,  I  remember.   It  was  a  beautiful 
distribution,  but  it  wasn't  any  good  to  anybody!   So,  anyhow, 
that's  how  it  came  about  and  it  worked. 

C:   Did  you  sit  in  on  the  meetings? 

H:   Yes,  I  was  an  intimate  part  of  the  thing.   I  helped 
prepare  the  agenda  and  sat  through  and  sat  at  the  table  as  a 
discusser,  and  so  on. 

C:   And  did  they  offer  actual  policy  guidance? 
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H:   Oh,  yes.   And  we  had  some  very  vigorous  discussions 
because  there  would  be  pros  and  cons  to  practically  anything. 
But  it  was  an  outside  source  of  advice  that  was  really  very 
good  advice.   In  later  years,  one  of  the  problems  we  got 
into,  you  see,  was  to  find  ways  to  utilize  this  board 
properly.   For  one  reason,  we  didn't  really  need  the  help 
from  a  budget  point  of  view,  and  for  another  as  we  got  into  a 
more  standardized  curriculum  there  was  less  to  say,  and  as  we 
got  into  people  in  the  Carter  period,  they  had  less  to  offer. 
Turner  really  didn't  want  any  advice,  you  see,  from  this 
group,  because  he  had  already  had  assembled  his  own  ad  hoc 
group.   So  there  were  problems.   As  I  say,  in  the  Carter  time 
the  board  fell  off  in  quality;  and  at  other  times  the 
president  didn't  really  want  advice.   And  also,  he  began 
eventually  to  have  political  problems  in  getting  people 
approved.   I  forget  exactly  when  that  happened  and  I  won't  go 
into  names  to  keep  it  simple  here. 

C:   Who  do  they  have  to  be  approved  by? 

H:   Well,  it  got  to  be...  some  of  these  things  had  to  clear 
into  the  White  House,  believe  it  or  not. 

C:   Oh,  really — I  thought  SecNav  would  be  the  highest  level. 

H:   I  mean,  it  got  incredible,  because  you  wouldn't  think  it 
made  all  that  much  difference,  you  know.   And  then  also,  we 
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had  trouble  maintaining  the  board  because  there  was  a 
movement  on  to  do  away  with  government  boards,  you  know,  you 
had  to  eliminate  so  many  percent.   But  I  would  say,  on  the 
whole  over  twenty  years  that  that  board  is  a  very  useful 
group,  and  my  opinion  is  that  in  the  last  five  to  ten  years 
it's  been  just  as  valuable  again  as  it  was  in  the  first 
years. 

C:   Did  it  ever  make  a  real  impact  on  policy?   Did  it  ever 
sway  a  president's  mind,  or,  so  to  speak,  have  decision 
making  power  in  any  policy  matter?   Did  its  decisions  or 
influence  impact  to  such  a  degree  that  it  changed  policy? 

H:   I'm  having  a  hard  time  thinking  of  how  to  answer  that  for 
this  reason:   most  presidents  of  this  institution  do  not  come 
in  with  a  position.   I  mean  what  they  do  is  they  recognize 
that  there's  an  area  or  a  problem  they  need  to  address.   And 
what  they  do  is  they  invite  people  to  do  that,  to  argue  the 
pros  and  cons  and  alternatives.   This  is  if  I  was  taking  all 
ten,  eleven  presidents  that  I've  known — I  would  say  that  this 
was  typical  of  all  of  them  except  Stansfield  Turner.   And 
Turner  came  much  more  with  his  mind  made  up,  but  really, 
also,  again  so  that  you  see  the  whole  picture,  because  he  had 
these  ad  hoc  advisors  who  had  done  much  the  same  thing,  in 
saying  well,  we  can  go  this  way,  and  again,  we  can  go  that 
way.   But  I'm  talking  about  presidents  in  office,  you  know, 
how  they  proceed.   Most  of  them  actually  stay  away  from 
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getting  committed  till  they've  thought  the  problem  through. 
They  don't  typically  take  the  position  and  then  reverse  it. 
So  if  you  ask  it  to  me  in  those  terms,  yes,  in  many  cases 
I've  seen  a  president  who  had  not  made  up  his  mind  make  up 
his  mind  as  a  result  of  such  discussions. 

C:   Fine,  very  good  then.   So  you  say  it  was  a  useful  tool  in 
the  beginning  and  in  the  last  ten  years.   Admiral  Hayward, 
besides  doing  some  improvement  of  the  curriculum  and 
instituting  the  Board  of  Advisors,  was  also  very  instrumental 
in  getting  military  construction  funds  for  the  Naval  War 
College.   This  was  one  of  the  efforts  that  he's  most 
remembered  for,  at  least  on  the  outside,  because  we  have  a 
visual  impact  of  what  he  did  here!   Can  you  tell  me  the  story 
of  his  attempts  to  get  funding  for  the  buildings,  the  three 
academic  buildings? 

H:   Well,  as  you  say,  he  was  pretty  successful.   We  were 
always  fighting  what  still  is  a  problem,  if  you  want  military 
construction,  you  know,  getting  bounced  further  and  further 
down  the  list,  and  then  if  you're  in  ninth  place  and  they 
fund  the  first  eight,  you  know,  you  start  all  over  again.   We 
went  through  that,  but...  Hayward  went  at  it  on  many  fronts 
simultaneously,  one  of  which  was  to  use  his  own  political 
connections,  because,  you  know,  he  had  been  in  the  nuclear 
power  aspects  of  things,  and  he's  still  a  Florida  resident, 
and  so  he  had  a  very  useful  acquaintance  with  Representative 
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Bob  Sykes  from  Florida,  who  is  very  important  in  the 
appropriations  process.   We  unashamedly  used  the  Board  of 
Advisors,  as  I've  just  indicated.   He's  got  two  captains,  Al 
Pickett  and  Dan  Morgiewicz,  and  set  them  aside  from  other 
duties  to  do  some  of  the  planning  documents.   He  had  them  go 
around  and  look  at  other  buildings,  for  instance,  he  had  them 
draw  up  all  kinds  of  statistics.   So,  he  had  a  fairly  good 
answer  to  any  question  that  would  come  up,  because  he  had  a 
lot  of  statistics  and  everything  else,  which,  I'm  sure,  was 
the  right  way  to  go.   I  remember  in  Florida  we  used  to  say, 
"When  is  it  our  turn  to  get  a  building?   We  have  one  of  the 
oldest  buildings,  you  know,  political  science..."   And  one 
day,  I  decided  this  myself,  that  I  would  do  a  statistical 
study  of  the  flow  of  people  in  and  out  of  the  building,  see, 
and  etc.,  etc.   And  I  began  to  match  some  statistics,  and 
pretty  soon  we  got  a  building,  because  instead  of  saying,  "We 
need  one,"  we  were  able  to  say,  "Look,  you  know,  here's  the 
demand,  quantified,..."  and  all  this.   Well,  he  went  down 
this  line,  so  he  had  all  these  good  statistics  about,  "If 
we're  going  to  educate  so  many  percent  of  the  officer  corps, 
and  all,  we  need  a  classroom  building  this  big..."   You  see? 

C:   Oh,  yes,  yes.   Give  it  to  them  in  concrete  terms. 

H:   Yes.   So  he  went  at  it,  as  I  say,  on  several  fronts: 
political,  conceptual,  study-wise,  etc. 
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C:   And  you  managed  to  get  the  monies? 

H:   And  he  was  persistent,  and  he  was  a  very  personable 
fellow,  as  you  know.   So  yes,  he  got,  not  all  the  money  for 
all  the  buildings,  you  know,  that  spilled  over  (that  was  a 
seven  year's)  project,  but  it  provided  the  essential 
beginning  which... 

C:   Yes,  the  War  College,  at  that  point,  was  restricted  to 
Luce  and  Mahan  and  to  Pr ingle  and  Sims,  as  the  core.   You 
mentioned  earlier  that  you  had  hoped,  that  the  powers  had 
hoped  to  increase  the  enrollment  to  700  students.   And  that 
never  happened. 

H:   No,  it  never  did. 

C:   It  hasn't  yet. 

H:   No,  and  that  involves  certain  aspects  of  what  happened 

a 

during  the  Turner  time. 

C:   Okay,  we'll  get  on  to  that  later,  but  buildings  were 
very,  very  definitely  needed,  then. 

H:   Oh,  yes.   You  see,  we've  only  moved  into  these  in 
Turner's  time. 
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C:   Yes,  it  was  in  the  seventies.   Where  was  your  office  at 
this  point? 

H:   My  office  was  down  on  the  front  of  Luce  Hall,  on  the 
president's  side,  you  might  say,  down  in  that  first  bend.   In 
other  words,  I  was  maybe  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  his 
office.   Nice  new  office,  right  on  the  corner... 

C:  Oh,  good.  We  mentioned  Admiral  Hayward.  Can  you  give  me 
your  personal  assessment  of  him,  as  a  leader,  as  president  of 
the  War  College,  and  as  co-worker? 

H:   Well,  I  have  great  admiration  for  Admiral  Hayward.   Chick 
Hayward  just  has  a  first-class  mind  and  both  from  the 
personal  and  intellectual  point  of  view  you  had  a  hard  time 
not  liking  him.   I  have  sat  for  instance  in  a  luncheon  at  the 
Harvard  Faculty  Club  where  he  had  the  dean  of  a  college  from 
Harvard,  a  dean  from  MIT.   He  had  two  past  presidential 
science  advisors — he  had  Fairbanks  and  the  man  who  became  our 
ambassador  to  Japan,  the  Japanese...  Reischauer.   Reischauer, 
myself,  and  Hayward,  that  was  the  group.   And  let  me  tell  you 
who  dominated  the  group — Hayward  did!   And  I've  seen  this  a 
number  of  times.   Now  it  so  happens  also  that  if  you 
overheard  a  conversation  between  the  two  of  us,  even  today, 
you'd  think  it  was  odd  because  he  speaks,  you  know,  not 
necessarily  in  a  reasonable,  public  fashion  where  you  can 
follow  it  all,  one  after  the  other.   His  mind  goes  leaping 
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around — something  like  Jim  Stockdale's.   But  with  Chick 
Hayward,  our  conversations  would  be,  I  would  put  half  a 
sentence,  and  he  would  put  half  a  sentence,  or  vice  versa. 
It  happens  to  such  an  extent  that  I  know  no  other  person  who 
is  quite  that  way  with  me,  that  our  minds  are  almost  "twins," 
you  might  say,  in  terms  of  understanding  what  the  other 
fellow  was  getting  at.   And  so  we  just  were  very  simpatico. 
And,  as  I  say,  of  course  I'm  prejudiced  in  his  favor  because 
he  invariably  took  my  advice,  but  he  was  a  very  hard, 
demanding  taskmaster  with  what  he  wanted  to  move  forward,  and 
he  certainly,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  the  guidance.   You 
know,  I  mean,  I  was  a  raw  beginner  on  this.   He  had  to  tell 
me  what  he  wanted,  how  he  wanted  it  developed,  so  to  speak, 
where  he  was  going,  and  then  I  would  tell  him  how  we  might 
get  there.   So,  all  in  all,  I  have,  as  I  say,  great  respect 
for  him.   Our  relationship  has  continued  over  the  years.   For 
instance,  I  just  showed  him  a  very  complicated  chapter  in  a 
book  that  I'm  doing  on  military  reform  and  he  has  given  me  a 
very  extensive  critique  on  two  versions  of  this  writing.  So, 
our  relationship  has  continued  to  be  close  and  very  pleasant. 

C:   Oh,  good.   I  interviewed  Admiral  Hayward  several  years 
ago,  six  or  seven  years  ago.   He  was  a  very  pleasant  and 
interesting  person  to  interview,  also.   Just  a  comment  about 
your  teaching  duties  during  his  administration  in  these  early 
years.   Did  you  have  a  full  complement  of  teaching  duties?   I 
assume  you  taught  one  segment  of  the  Fundamentals  of  Strategy 
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course. 

H:   Yes,  I  did  the  international  relations  portion. 

C:   So  that  was  one  activity  among  your  others,  as  academic 
advisor . 

H:   Right,  and  I  taught  an  elective.   And  then,  also  I  was 
part  of  a  factuly  team,  you  see,  again,  back  to  the  G.W. 
thing,  everybody  had  an  advisor,  because  everybody  had  to  do, 
in  effect,  a  master's  thesis  in  those  days,  some  for  G.W.; 
and  if  not,  they  had  to  do  a  research  project  that  was 
essentially  the  same  amount  of  work.   So,  we  were  heavily 
involved  in  advising  students  and  counseling  on  a  one-on-one 
basis. 

C:   What  elective  did  you  teach? 

H:   International  relations  or  American  foreign  policy. 

C:  So  you  had  a  very  busy  time  that  year,  during  that 
period,  getting  used  to  your  new  position  advising  the 
president,  being  a  catalyst  for  certain  changes. 

H:   Yes,  all  this  about,  I  would  say,  as  an  average, 
something  like  perhaps  forty  percent  of  my  time  was  going 
into  the  teaching  end  of  things;  and  the  normal,  average, 
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again,  something  about  half  my  time  was  usually  gone  into  the 
advising.   So  they're  fairly  even. 

C:   Very  good.   Well,  thank  you  for  your  reminiscences  on  the 
Hayward  years,  and  we'll  continue  later  with  the  others. 
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Interview  #2 

Interviewee:   Professor  Frederick  H.  Hartmann,  Naval  War 

College,  Newport,  Rhode  Island   02841 

Interviewer:   Dr.  Evelyn  M.  Cherpak 

Subject:   The  History  of  the  Naval  War  College 

Date:   August  25,  1986 

C:   This  is  the  second  oral  history  interview  with  Professor 
Hartmann.   My  name  is  Evelyn  Cherpak.   Today's  date  is  August 
25,  1986.   The  interview  is  being  conducted  in  Professor 
Hartmann' s  office  at  the  Naval  War  College. 

Professor  Hartmann,  several  weeks  ago  we  were  finishing 
up  with  the  Hayward  administration  at  the  College.   Now  I'd 
like  to  get  into  the  Colbert  years.   Those  were  three  years, 
1968-1971,  and  his  administration  is  characterized  as  one  of 
calm  and  stability  after  the  Hayward  period.   Would  you  agree 
with  that? 


H:   Who  said  so? 

C:   I  was  just  going  to  say  that's  what  was  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  War  College.   Hattendorf  mentioned  that  the 
period  was  one  of  calm  and  stability  after  the  curriculum 
changes  in  the  Hayward  years. 

H:   Yeah,  in  a  sense.   The  reason  I  was  asking  was,  Dick 
Colbert  was  anything  but  a  calm  fellow  that  sat  in  his  office 
and  just  let  everything  happen. 
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C:   Yes,  I  think  most  of  us  would  realize  that. 

H:   He  was  always  thinking  of  ways  to  improve  things  for  the 
Naval  War  College.   And  the  key  to  understanding  what  he  did 
is  to  understand  that  very  early  on  I  briefed  him  on  where  we 
were  and  why  we  were  doing  everything  we  were  doing  in  the 
academic  program.   And  he,  having  heard  all  that,  said,  "I 
agree  with  it  up  and  down  the  line.   I'll  turn  to  things  that 
still  need  doing  that  haven't  been  done."   And  that's  what  he 
did.   For  example,  he's  the  one  who  was  behind  the  creation 
of  the  Foundation. 

C:   Yes,  I  understand  that. 

H:   That's  made  an  important  difference. 

C:   Do  you  know  how  that  initiative  came  about?   Were  you 
privy  to  it,  were  you  instrumental  in  helping  him  devise  it? 

H:   Yes,  I  was  involved  in  anything  you  want  to  name.   I 
don't  recall  all  the  details.   It  seemed  to  me,  though,  I 
think  it  was  his  own  idea.   And  I  am  at  least  under  the 
impression  that  he  got  a  hold  of  Rafe  Bates.   It  seems  to  me 
that  there  was  somebody  on  an  interim  basis  in  front  of  him, 
but  I  don't  rightly  recall.   At  that  time,  it  was  in  this  old 
wooden  building  across  the  way. 
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C:   The  communications  station? 

H:   No,  there  was  another  old  building.   It's  where  the 
parking  lot  is.  .  . 

C:   Oh,  yes  I   I  remember  that  now. 

H:   Yes,  and  that's  where  the  first  headquarters  of  the 
Foundation  were.   And,  as  I  say,  I'm  quite  sure  that  was  one 
of  Dick  Colbert's  initiatives.   I  don't  remember  whether  he 
was  the  one...  no,  he  was  not  the  one  who  started  the 
advisors,  because  I  remember  attending  meetings  with  Hayward; 
but  he  certainly  used  it,  at  least  as  effectively  as  Hayward 
did,  in  fact  more  so,  because  by  that  time  we  were  involved 
in  the  building  program  in  a  big  way.   And  the  main  issue, 
really,  the  issues  were  the  design  inside  and  the  design 
outside  of  the  buildings,  because,  if  I  remember,  Hayward  had 
pretty  well  licked  the  appropriations  problem,  but  probably 
part  of  it  lingered  over  into  Colbert's  term.   But  Colbert's 
main  preoccupation  was  to  ensure  that  the  buildings r  the  new 
buildings,  were  not  sort  of  a  modern  shanty  town — that  they 
would  blend  in.   And  a  very  important  contribution  along 
those  lines  was  made  not  only  by  Felix  DeWeldon  as  a 
consultant,  but  getting  Carter  Brown  on  the  board.   They  were 
very  instrumental  in  redesigning  this  building  we're  sitting 
in — the  facade.   See,  the  facade  was  quite  different 
initially.   So,  they  were  also,  by  making  the  case  of  a 
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historic  building,  and  so  on,  or  to  blend  with  historic 
buildings,  they  were  instrumental  in  helping  Dick  get  an 
exception  from  the  usual  government  building  provisions.   We 
actually  had  them  open  the  quarry,  I  think  up  in  Vermont, 
which  had  produced  the  original  stone  for  the  old  buildings. 
And  that's  the  same  granite,  it  was  the  same  stuff  that's  on 
this  building.   It  was  only  faced  with  it.   And  that  was 
rather  expensive,  so  it  needed  an  exception. 

The  interior  of  the  buildings,  again,  were  much  more 
under  our  own  control.   We  talked  last  time  about  Pickett  and 
Morgiewicz.   They  had  an  idea  for  this  Spruance  Auditorium 
that  they  were  going  to  have.   It  was  the  era  of  so-called 
sound-proof  wall  dividers. 

C:   Oh,  yes.   In  government  offices. 

H:   Yes.   So,  they  wanted  to  put  them  all  over  the  Naval  War 
College,  and  have  movable  walls,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
actually  we  do  still  have  some,  you  know,  in  Conolly  Hall. 
Their  biggest  proposition,...  they  were  going  to  have  this 
enormous  wall  divider  run  down,  not  quite  in  the  middle, 
about  60/40,  in  Spruance  Auditorium,  see,  right  up  and  close 
on  the  stage,  it  would  to  on  a  huge  railroad  track.   And  the 
thought  was  that  we  then  could  accommodate  one  class  on  one 
side,  and  the  other  class  on  the  other,  being  able  then  to 
use  Spruance  Hall  for  both  simultaneously.   I  managed  to 
ridicule  that  enough,  having  just  come  back  from  some 
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institution  in  Chicago — the  name  escapes  me — and  having  tried 
to  lecture  a  few  feet  away  from  another  fellow  who  was 
lecturing  on  the  other  side  of  the  so-called  sound-proof 
wall,  and  I  managed  to  ridicule  this  thing  enough  that 
Admiral  Colbert  said,  "Well,  let's  take  that  out."   The  other 
main  change  in  the  design,...  incidentally,  I  was  behind  it, 
although  I  certainly  didn't  anticipate  what  it  would  become. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  while  we  couldn't  do  much  for  Sims, 
that  the  new  buildings  and  the  old  buildings  ought  to  be 
connected,  so  we  weren't  always  putting  on  and  taking  off 
overcoats  and  overshoes,  and  so  on.   So  I  got  this  point 
across  and  I  thought  they  were  going  to  just  dig  sort  of  a 
tunnel  across,  you  know,  say,  between  the  library  and  here. 
Instead  they  made  that  very  elaborate  thing  which,  for  a  few 
years,  was  called  Pastore's  Folly.   Did  you  know  that? 

C:   Yes,  I  think  I  did. 

H:   Because  it  cost  a  fair  amount  of  money,  but  it  does  do 
the  job.   And,  anyhow,  those  were  two  changes  I  managed  to 
convince  Admiral  Colbert  about,  the  second  one,  though,  going 
much  further  along  that  line  than  I  had  in  mind.   Another 
initiative  he  took  was  in  terms  of  student  housing.   I 
remember,  for  instance,  we  were  out  on  the  barge  and  we  were 
coming  past  Fort  Adams  and  he  was  leaning  over  the  rail,  and 
he  said,  "Fred,  could  you  visualize  some  student  housing  up 
there,  what  the  view  would  be  like?"   And  pretty  soon,  with 
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his  usual  energy,  he  had  a  plan  going,  and  of  course,  the  old 
units  were  about  to  fall  down,  so  it  was  high  time.   It  was 
very  difficult  legally,  because  there  were  mortgages  tied  up 
in  these  old  buildings  that  had  to  be  paid  off.   I  forget  all 
the  details,  but  it  was  very,  very  complicated  to  unravel. 
So,  you  couldn't  just  knock  them  down. 

C:   Who  had  to  pick  up  the  mortgages,  I  wonder,  for  this? 
Did  the  government  have  to  pay  them  all? 

H:   I  simply  don't  know  what  the  details  were,  except  that 
they  had  to  solve  these  complicated  riddles.   Now,  he  also 
added  the  thought  that  since  it  was  in  Newport,  that  the 
housing  ought  to  resemble  typical  18th  century,  19th  century 
Newport  dwellings.   And  that's  why  the  buildings  are  designed 
that  way,  and  were  painted  that  way.   So,  I  heard  many 
students  comment  ever  since  on  the  ticky-tacky  nature  of  the 
buildings,  but  that  wasn't  Dick  Colbert's  fault,  that's  just 
the  skimpy  amount  you  get  appropriated  for  construction  on 
the  one  hand,  combined  with  the  contractor's  skimping  and 
cutting  corners. 

C:   But  he  did  manage  to  get  student  housing  which  was  of 
high  quality. 

H:   He  got  it  done.   Without  that,  the  students  can't  imagine 
what  it  would  have  been  like — everyone  complaining  about  this 
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housing — and  what  it  would  have  been  like  otherwise,  because, 
as  I  say,  it  was  tied  up  for  years  in  all  these  complicated 
things.   There  were  two  housing  laws:   in  World  War  II, 
Wheary  Housing  was  one,  you  know,  named  after  Senator  Wheary, 
and  the  other  was  something  else,  a  hyphenated  name,  and  they 
were  all  bound  up  in  all  of  that.   But  anyhow,  the 
Foundation,  the  design  of  the  buildings,  the  creation  of  new 
student  housing  were  his  accomplishments.   And  of  course  he 
was  pushing  all  this  time  the  development  of  a  follow-on  war 
gaming  center,  which  was  always  running  into  problems,  you 
know.   It  was  very  expensive,  so  they  had  to  keep  putting  the 
pressure  on  to  get  the  response. 

C:   For  increased  war  gaming  facilities  and  appropriations. 

H:   Yes,  for  modernization.   You  see,  we  were  moving,  at  that 
stage,  from  the  old  "NEWS"  to  I  guess  what  became  the  "WARS" 
phase  of  it,  which  is  now,  of  course,  being  replaced  by  the 
next  whatever  it  is. 

C:   Yes,  correct.   He  was  also  interested  in  expanding  the 
student  body  and  in  creating  more  military  chairs.   What 
happened  to  those  two  projects? 

H:   He  picked  up  essentially  where  Hayward  left  off,  as  I 
indicated,  right  from  the  very  first  thing,  namely,  he 
continued  with  those  goals  of  getting  people.   But,  of 
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course,  by  this  time  we're  running  into  the  Vietnam  War.   And 
you  don't  fight  a  war  and  up  the  student  body  at  the  Naval 
War  College  simultaneously.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  we 
began  to  encounter  the  serious  problem  that  we  were  getting 
second-rate  students.   Because  the  ones  who  had  ambition,  the 
go-getters,  and  so  on,  they  wanted  to  be  out  in  Vietnam,  you 
know,  whatever  the  war  was — it  was  the  only  war  they  had,  and 
they  were  in  the  business.   So,  the  numbers  thing  didn't  get 
anywhere,  though  we  looked  into  it  very,  very  closely.   We 
even  got  organized  under  the  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and 
Training,  and  held  meetings  with  the  Academy,  the  personnel 
people,  the  P.G.  School  and  ourselves,  in  which  we  would  talk 
over  the  common  problems  of  education  and  training  in  the 
Navy.   We  were  prime  movers  in  that,  and  at  least  we  got  the 
satisfaction  out  of  that  of  arriving  at  the  definite 
conclusion  that  they  weren't  slighting  us;  it  was  just  built 
into  the  stucture  of  the  problem.   So,  that's  what  happened 
on  that.   What  was  the  other  part  of  that? 

C:   Oh,  I  mentioned  the  military  chairs.   I  think  he  was 
interested  in  also  creating  more  chairs. 

H:   Dick  Colbert,  again,  picked  up  just  where  Chick  left  off 
and  carried  it  further.   And  I  think  I  explained  at  some 
length  when  I  was  talking  about  Hayward  what  the  principle  of 
approach  was — that  we  were  steadily  broadening  the  number  of 
disciplines.   This  was  particularly  true  under  Dick  Colbert. 
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We  got  the  gaming  chair  authorized,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  and  also  the  chair  of  comparative  cultures.   I 
think  I  got  into  that  in  reference  to  Hayward,  but  I  believe 
that,  in  fact,  these  occurred  under  Colbert.    The  academic 
picture  under  one  or  the  other  kind  of  fades  one  into  the 
other,  because  really,  as  I  said,  Colbert,  not  because  he 
couldn't  think  of  other  things  to  do,  really  listened  very 
carefully,  endorsed  and  carried  forward  the  Hayward  programs 
because  he  thought  they  made  sense,  as  I  did. 

C:   Right,  he  didn't  innovate  in  the  curriculum  because  he 
didn't  really  need  to. 

H:   So  he  put  the  innovation  in  all  these  other  things,  which 
really  enriched  the  life  of  the  College  in  many,  many  ways, 
if  you  start  thinking  about  it. 

C:   Oh,  yes,  very  definitely.   And  the  Foundation, 
especially,  has  continued  as  some  of  the  other  programs  have, 
that  you  mentioned,  and  we'll  get  into  that.   He  was  very 
much  of  an  internationalist — very  interested  in  international 
naval  cooperation  and  he  did  several  things  during  his 
administration  to  foster  this.   I'm  sure  you  can  speak  to  the 
two  conferences. 

H:   That's  right.   As  you  know,  he  was  the  first  director  of 
the  Naval  Command  Course,  later  the  Naval  Command  College. 
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In  fact,  years  later,  when  he  was  the  president,  one  day  I 
said  to  him,  "Do  you  remember  the  first  time  we  met?"   And  he 
said,  "Well,  when  was  that?"   And  I  said,  "When  I  came  up 
here  when  you  were  the  head  of  the  Naval  Command  Course,  and 
I  had  been  told  there  was  a  job  for  somebody,  a  professor  of 
international  relations.   And  I  came  and  you  interviewed  me, 
and  you  were  very  nice  about  it,  but  you  said,  'You're  too 
young.   I  need  a  grandfatherly  type.'"   And  he,  of  course, 
hired  August  Miller,  you  know.   So,  I  reminded  him,  and  he 
laughed  at  that.   But  that  old  program  was  always  very  close 
to  his  heart,  and  he  had  a  tremendous  correspondence  with 
these  people  which  he  kept  up  personally.   And  so,  it  was  a 
natural  basis  for  starting  what  became  the  International 
Seapower  Symposium.   Again,  when  we  sat  down  and  we  talked 
about  that,  his  main  problem,  which  was  a  serious  problem, 
was  that,  "How  do  we  get  these  people  together  without  the 
whole  thing  being  tied  up  in  red  tape,  getting  the  permission 
to  come  and  sitting  down,  or  standing  up  and  giving  these 
canned  presentations,  you  know — the  Mexican  government 
believes  that  the  200-mile  economic  zone  is"...  you  know,  all 
the  controversial  things  being  told  or  presented,  you  know, 
at  these  conferences.   I  made  a  suggestion  to  him  which  he 
accepted,  and  I  said,  "Why  can't  we  do  something  like  this — 
why  can't  we  have  it  an  official  conference,  the  delegates 
are  officially  sent  to  the  International  Seapower  Syposium, 
but  the  format  will  be  academic,  like  any  academic 
conference.   In  other  words,  people  can  present  papers,  there 
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will  be  discussion,  but  there  will  be  no  votes  taken,  there 
will  be  no  official  positions,  there  will  just  be  papers,  and 
approaches,  and  analyses  on  things  of  common  interest  in 
reference  to  the  sea.   So  he  said,  "That's  a  good  idea. 
Let's  try  that."   And  that,  in  fact,  is  what  they  have  been 
now  doing  for  six  or  seven  conferences. 

C:   Yes,  since  about  1969,  I  think. 

H:   I  have  taken  part  in,  I  think,  all  of  them,  or  all  but 
one.   That  first  one  was  the  most  difficult  one,  because  Dick 
Colbert  had  me  put  my  uniform  on,  and  he  wanted  nothing  but 
blue  suiters,  but  that  wasn't  the  point.   I  had  to  sit  there 
and  take  notes  because  he  wanted  me  to  have  a  speech  all 
prepared  for  the  closing,  which  would  occur  right  at  the  end 
in  which  he  would  be  able  to  refer  to  everything  significant 
that  occurred.   So  I  did  it.   I  was  glad  nobody  knew  I'd  done 
it  the  first  time  and  asked  me  to  do  it  some  more.   What  I've 
done  instead,  as  you  probably  know,  is  in  the  last  several 
conferences  at  least,  I've  been  the  rapporteur,  summing  up 
the  preceding  conference  for  them.   So  yes,  he  did  that  and, 
again,  an  initiative  that  has  enriched  the  War  College. 

C:   And  a  very  successful  one,  too,  obviously. 

H:   Very  successful.   Everything  Dick  Colbert  did,  if  you 
think  about  it,  that  I've  named,  is  still  quite  alive  and 
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well,  and  nobody,  there's  nobody  around  that  doesn't  think  it 
adds  quite  a  bit. 

C:   He  was  also  instrumental,  I  believe,  in  beginning  the 
Naval  War  Colleges  of  the  Americas  Conferences.   That  came 
from  an  initiative,  I  think,  from  the  CNO  in  1960  or  so,  but 
I  think  it  was  under  Colbert  that  they  really  got  underway. 

H:   That  may  be.   I  don't  remember  that,  and  I  don't  think  I 
was  particularly  involved  in  that.   Now,  we've  had  two  kinds 
of  conferences,  you  know.   One  is  the  CNO's  conference, 
which,  I  think,  is  the  one  you  just  mentioned. 

C:   Right,  yes,  it  was  at  a  CNO's  conference  that  this 
initiative  took  place  for  the  Naval  War  Colleges  of  the 
Americas  Conferences. 

H:   And  the  president  of  the  War  College  has  often,  or 
perhaps  always  goes  to  that.   But  there  is  another  set  of 
meetings  which  is  of  the  war  colleges,  the  Naval  War  Colleges 
of  the  Americas.   See  the  first  one  is  of  the  navies... 

C:   Right,  yes,  I  understand. 

H:   And  I  know  he  was  involved  in  the  second.   He  might  very 
well  have  been  involved  in  the  first,  but  I  don't  remember. 
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C:   Well,  his  emphasis  was  very  definitely  on  broadening 
contacts  in  an  international  fashion,  both  in  NCC,  as  you 
mentioned,  and  with  the  conferences. 

H:   And  let's  see,  when  did  we  start  the  Naval  Staff  College? 
Wasn't  that  in  his  time? 

C:   No,  that  is  later  on  down  the  pike.   That,  I  believe,  is 
under  Semmes,  the  next  president. 

H:   But  I  think  you  probably  would  find  that  the  planning, 
you  see,  had  begun  under  Colbert. 

C:   And  came  into  fruition  under  Semmes,  though. 

H:   See,  Semmes  had  a  very  short  time. 

C:   Yes,  he  certainly  did.   What  was  your  relationship  with 
Admiral  Colbert,  was  it  a  close  one? 

H:   Quite  close.   He  is  the  only  president  I  addressed  by  a 

first  name  while  he  was  still  the  president,  because  I  was 

just  very  fond  of  him.   I  still  remember  the  last  time  I  saw 

him.   Maybe  I'll  tell  you  about  that  because  it'll  give  you 
an  idea. . . 

C:   Oh,  do,  yesl 
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H:   This  is  after  his  presidency,  but  it'll  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  kind  of  person  he  was.   He  came  back  from,  he  was 
CINCSOUTH  at  the  time,  and  everybody  knew  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  last  much  longer.   In  fact,  we  went  out  to  eat,  and 
what  we  did  is,  we  went  over  to  McDonald's  because  he 
couldn't  sit  down  at  a  real  lunch  and  he  couldn't  eat.   And 
what  he  had  to  eat  was  a  milkshake.   So,  this  is  a  man...  you 
wouldn't  know  it  to  look  at  him,  I  mean,  because  he  always 
managed  to  stand  erect,  but  he  was  already  very  near  death. 
The  reason  I  mention  this  is  I  want  you  to  know  that  among 
the  things  that  he  did  on  that  day  he  came  back,  two  days,  I 
guess — I  think  it  must  have  been  in  conjunction  with  one  of 
the  International  Seapower  Symposia,  or  something — is  he  had 
had  a  portrait  painted  of  August  Miller  over  in  Europe,  I 
guess  from  a  photograph.   And  he  had  brought  that  and  he 
arranged  for  a  presentation  ceremony,  and  so  on.   Now  here's 
a  man,  relatively  near  death,  and  what  his  mind  is  on  is, 
"I've  got  to  get  a  nice  portrait  for  August  Miller."   That's 
the  same  portrait's  hanging  around  here  somewhere. 

C:   Oh,  yes,  yes.   I'm  familiar  with  that. 

H:   Now,  August  was  the  only  civilian,  as  far  as  I  know,  who 
ever  had  a  portrait  painted  of  him  and  hung  in  this  building! 

C:   Well,  he  thought  highly  of  him,  too,  I'm  sure! 
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H:   He  did,  he  did. 

C:   But  thinking  of  others  was  his  prime  concern,  even  at 
that  point. 

H:   He  had  quite  a  bit  of  money,  you  know,  but  nobody  would 
ever  know  it.   I  remember  one  time  I  came  in,  he  said,  "Fred, 
I'm  sorry,  I  won't  be  able  to  talk  right  now.   I've  got  to  do 
this  for  the  income  tax."   His  desk  was  piled  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high  in  the  middle  and  sloping  to  the  end  with 
stock  certificates.   And  I  looked  at  some  of  them — one  said 
500,000  shares!   But  he  was  the  furthest  from  being 
ostentatious  that  you  could  possibly  imagine.   But  of  course, 
Prue  Colbert,  his  wife... 

C:   Oh,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  her,  too. 

H:   ...was  a  very,  very  definite  asset.   As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  saw  her  Tuesday  afternoon.   We  were  sitting  next  to  each 
other  at  the  change  of  command  for  Admiral  Marryott  at 
Annapolis. 

C:   Oh,  you  were  therel   How  nice! 

H:   Yes.   Her  last  name  now,  of  course,  is  Mackall.   So  it's 
Prue  Colbert  Mackall.   Charming  woman,  always  has  been,  and 
certainly  helped  overcome  some  of  the  impression  Dick  Colbert 
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gave  to  strangers,  especially  that  he  didn't  mean  to  talk 
because  being  a  tall  man,  and  the  characteristic  look  would 
be  more  not  smiling.   He  looked  "grave"  you  might  say, 
because  he  was  usually  thinking  of  something.   And  so  he  kind 
of  overawed  people  without  meaning  to,  and  Prue  would  kind  of 
liven  the  thing  up  real  quick,  you  know.   But  he  was  a  very 
kind,  thoughtful,  unaffected  person. 

C:   Very  good.   Mrs.  Colbert,  of  course,  is  still  involved 
here  at  the  War  College  and  the  Foundation,  and  comes  to  all 
the  graduations.   She  still  maintains  her  connection  with  the 
institution. 

H:   Oh,  yes,  yes,  she  does.   I  was  delighted  to  see  they 
named  the  plaza  for  Dick.   I  had  a  little  hand  in  that. 
Actually,  I  think  that  if  I  were  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  I 
would  have  named  one  of  the  buildings  for  him,  more  than  some 
of  the  people  they  did! 

C:  Yes,  the  plaza  was  dedicated  in  1974.  Do  you  have 
anything  else  to  say  about  his  three-year  stint  at  the 
College? 

H:   They  were  great  years  for  the  Naval  War  College,  I  mean, 
in  terms  of  the  staff,  and  so  on,  and  the  refining  of  the 
curriculum.   You  see,  we've  come  to  a  point  there,  where  we 
had  a  very  fine  curriculum.   We  had  a  pretty  good  faculty, 
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but  we  had  a  poor  student  body  in  insufficient  numbers. 
That's  where  it  was. 

C:   Yes.   And  that's  where  it  was  in  1971  when  he  left.   We 
mentioned  the  Semmes  administration  as  being  very,  very 
short — just  a  one-year  administration.   Was  there  anything 
noteworthy  about  his  time  here? 

H:  Well,  there's  sort  of  an  ironic  contrast.  I  remember  we 
had  the  convocation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  over  in  the 
old  wooden  movie  theater,  do  you  remember  it? 

C:   Oh,  yes.   Yes,  I  do. 

H:   And  Admiral  Semmes  said,  "Well,  you  all  have  been  away 
from  your  family,"  you  know,  he's  talking  about  the  war,  "and 
you  must  be  sure  not  to  work  so  hard  at  your  studies  that  you 
don't  have  time  for  your  families,  and  be  sure  to  stay  in 
good  physical  condition,"  and  so  on.   The  reason  I  mention 
this  is  a  year  later,  they  had  absolutely  the  opposite  told 
to  them  by  the  next  president  I   Semmes  made  no  great 
innovations,  but  he,  it's  probably  fair  to  say  that  the 
primary  reason  is  he  had  a  short  tour,  because,  at  that  time, 
and  I  forget  who  created  it  (it  might  have  been  Semmes 
himself),  we  had  something  called  the  Long-Range  Planning 
Board.   And  I  was  the  chairman   of  it  and  the  members  of  it 
were  the  directors  of  the  colleges,  as  we  called  them  then. 
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And  Henry  Eccles  was  consultant,  incidentally.   And  we  met  a 
number  of  times,  because  I  was  already  making  the  point, 
probably  in  Colbert's  time,  certainly  to  Semmes,  that 
structurally,  it  seemed  to  me,  we  did  have  a  bit  of  a 
problem.   Although  we  had  increased  the  academic  flavor  of 
the  institution,  because  we  were  now  up  to  twelve  full-time 
civilians,  they  really  sat  around  and  could  only  offer  a 
comment  once  in  a  while  to  the  curriculum  board,  which  was 
the  first  level  of  review,  chaired  by  what  we  would  call  the 
deputy,  then  called  the  chief  of  staff,  who  then  reported  to 
the  academic  board,  chaired  by  the  president.   I  was  the  only 
one  that  sat  on  there  as  a  matter  of  right,  so  to  speak,  as  a 
member.   Any  other  professor  might,  and  were,  invited  to 
come,  but  they  sat  around  the  periphery.   So  there  was  only 
one  academic  voice,  you  might  say,  civilian  academic  voice. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  these  directors  of  colleges  had  large 
groups  of  staff.   So  they  would  come  in  and  do  a  dog  and  pony 
show,  you  know,  with  all  the  slides  and  everything,  and  maybe 
anywhere  up  to  twenty  or  thirty  officers  would  chip  in  here 
and  there  if  the  director  faltered  at  all.   And  they  would 
lay  out  their  proposed  program,  and  it  was  good  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  that  was  too  late  to  get  in  an  academic  flavor,  and 
how  do  you  really  do  that,  you  see?   At  what  stage,  and  in 
what  way,  through  what  mechanism?   As  I  recall  the  Semmes 
administration,  that's  the  thing  that  really  sticks  out  in  my 
mind — that  we  met  over  a  number  of  months,  and  you  should 
have  it  in  the  archives,  came  out  finally  with  a  proposal, 
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which  was  fairly  radical,  but  the  interesting  thing  is,  in 
terms  of  reorganization,  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed. 
That  is  to  say,  the  very  people  who  were  going  to  have  some 
of  their  feathers  cut  agreed  to  it.   Because  in  those  days, 
the  two  most  important  people  in  uniform,  undoubtedly,  were 
the  Director  of  the  College  of  Naval  Warfare  and  the  Director 
of  the  College  of  Naval  Command  and  Staff,  and  they  agreed  to 
this.   What  we  agreed  to  do  was  to  reorganize  the  next  year 
and  establish  academic  departments.   I  don't  know  whether  we 
used  the  word  department.   I  think  we  did.   But  anyhow,  there 
would  be  these  academic  units.   And  the  colleges  would 
continue  to  exist.   But  we  were  going  to  create  a  curriculum 
processing  where  the  director  would  say,  "Well,  if  I  have  so 
many  weeks  in  my  year,  and  I  am  thinking,  for  instance,  on 
this  set  of  topics  that  I  might  go  anywhere  from  ten  to 
fifteen  weeks,  advise  me  now,  from  an  academic  standpoint, 
what  could  we  do  in  ten  weeks?   What  could  we  do,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  fifteen?"   And  this  would  be  done  in  an 
organized  way.   And  so  it  would  give  you  the  strength  of 
people  looking,  in  uniform,  across  the  whole  year  as  to  the 
effect,  counterpoised  with  people  who  were  looking  at  the 
specific  pieces  of  it  from  an  academic  standpoint  of 
efficient  utilization  of  time.   And  that  was  going  to  be  what 
was  going  to  happen.   Now,  Zumwalt  became  the  CNO  and,  quite 
abruptly,  appointed  a  new  president,  so,  that  was,  of  course, 
Turner . 
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C:   Right.   Can  we  get  back  to  Semmes  for  just  a  second 
before  we  get  into  the  Turner  business,  because  that's  quite 
involved?  Why  did  he  retire  early?   He  just  was  here  for  a 
year.   Was  it  voluntary? 

H:   Well,  you  have  to  remember,  B.  J.  Semmes  was  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.   And,  I  don't  know,  it's  hard 
for  me  to  judge  whether  that  position  still  has  the  same 
clout  it  had  twenty  years  ago,  but  certainly  twenty  years 
ago,  ten  years  ago,  that  was  a  very  powerful  and  important 
position  in  the  Navy,  usually  given  to  a  very  senior  officer. 
The  reason  I'm  wondering  is,  for  instance,  the  man  who  has  it 
right  now,  Dudley  Carlson,  is  a  relatively  young  man,  very 
good  man.   But  it's  not  what  they  used  to  do.   They  used  to 
have  a  very  senior  vice  admiral.   So  B.  J.  Semmes  was  a  very 
senior  vice  admiral  who  had  come  from  that  very  important 
position  to  this  position.   And  all  of  a  sudden,  because  of 
the  change  in  regime,  inside  a  year  (it  wasn't  a  year,  it  was 
not  a  year — it  was  nearer  about  ten  months,  as  I  recall),  he 
was  told  that  he  was,  although  he'd  been  promised  at  least  a 
two-year  tour,  that  he  was  out.   You  see?   So  he  resigned 
just  as  a  matter  of  dignity. 

C:   Oh,  sure.   So  he  left  because  of  the  change  in  regime. 
We  mentioned  that  the  Naval  Staff  Course  began  during  his 
time  period.   That  was  the  junior  foreign  officers  course. 
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H:   As  I  recall,  Bud  Woodson  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that, 
as  the  then  director  of  the  College  of  Command  and  Staff. 
Incidentally,  Bud  had  come  through  a  year  or  so  earlier  with 
a  revision  of  the  curriculum,  which  I  always  thought  was 
first-rate.   I  still  think  it's  probably  the  best  thing 
they've  ever  done.   And  it's  too  bad  it  went  into  effect  one 
year  and  was  put  on  the  shelf,  although  many  of  its  features 
have  found  their  way  back  into  the  curriculum  now. 

C:   Oh,  that's  very  interesting.   Hattendorf  mentioned  in  his 
work  that  Semmes  did  a  little  bit  on  the  management  side  of 
the  curriculum  during  his  ten  months  here.   How  did  he  change 
this,  and  in  what  way  did  he  do  it? 

H:   You  mean  something  other  than  what  I've  already  said? 

C:   Yes.   Did  he  tinker  at  all  with  the  management  side — 
expand  it,  or . . .? 

H:   Well,  again,  you  remember  I  got  into,  when  we  started  the 
electives,  that  I  went  up  to  MIT  and  got  W.  W.  Kaufmann  to 
come  down.   That  was,  of  course,  that  was  a  piece  of  the 
management  thing,  and  then  we  had  Zenon  Zannetos,  who  was 
another  piece  of  the  same  thing.   The  first  one  was  an 
elective  and  the  second  one  was  a  chair  of  management.   This 
was  when  we  were  struggling  to  find  out  how  we  should  put  it 
in  the  curriculum.   But  my  memory  is  that  we  had  done  that 
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already.   That  he  made  no  innovation  or  change  there. 

C:   Curriculum-wise,  okay.   Well,  in  1972,  after  Semmes 
leaves,  we're  in  a  period  of  great  upheaval.   You  mentioned 
previously  some  of  the  strengths  and  the  weakness  of  the 
College  at  that  time:   the  weakness  being  the  caliber  of  the 
students;  the  strengths  being  the  faculty  and  a  curriculum 
that  worked  well,  and,  of  course,  your  own  position  of 
Special  Academic  Advisor  to  the  President.   As  a  civilian, 
you  would  offer  him  advice.   But  then  we  have  the  Turner 
regime,  Admiral  Turner  being  appointed  president  of  the 
College,  and  Zumwalt  CNO,  and  a  period  of  great  change.   What 
was  Admiral  Zumwalt' s  plan  to  modernize  the  War  College 
curriculum?  Why  did  he  try  to  do  this?  What  did  he  think 
was  wrong  with  it?  And  how  did  he  set  about  through  Turner 
to  effect  these  changes?   Big  question,  I  know! 

H:   Well,  I'm  not  sure  he  really  did. 

C:   Well  that's  an  interesting  insight,  too! 

H:  Well,  I  mean,  it  became  clear  to  me  later  on  that  Zumwalt 
did  not  have  any  great  detailed  idea  of  what  Turner  was  doing 
on  various  things. 

C:   But  he  did  give  him  the  mandate,  didn't  he,  to  go  ahead 
and  change? 
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H:   Yes,  I  don't  know...   I  don't  mean  that  Zumwalt  was  so 
different  from  other  CNOs,  because  Chick  Hayward  was  sent  up 
there  with  a  mandate  that  said,  "Shake  'em  up,  there.   Change 
the  place  around."   I'm  not  sure  that  Turner  ever  got  more 
detailed  instruction  from  Zumwalt  than  the  same  thing... 

C:   Yes,  that's  what  I  would  assume. 

H:   I  think  the  difference  was  in  their  character,  that  is  to 
say,  and  their  approach  to  problems. 

C:   Yes,  he  did  give  them  a  mandate  to  change,  I  realize 
that . 

H:   Yes,  and  the  difference  between  the  Hayward  time  is, 
Hayward,  of  course,  wanted  to  build  on  what  was  there. 
Turner  came  in  convinced  that  he  ought  to  tear  out  what's 
there  and  put  something  else  in.   And  Zumwalt, 
temperamentally,  was  the  same  way,  if  you  remember  what  he 
did  to  the  Navy,  himself.   He  tended,  they,  both  of  them 
tended  toward  more  radical  solutions. 

C:   And  what  was  Turner's  radical  solution  to  the  problems  at 
the  War  College?  Want  did  he  think  a  war  college  should 
teach?  What  should  be  its  objectives? 

H:   Well,  he  had  gone  to  Oxford  and  this  had  impressed  him  a 
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good  deal.   The  Oxford  experience  of  having  a  very  capable 
faculty,  with  tutorials,  plenty  of  time  with  the  teacher,  you 
know,  plenty  of  time  to  read.   And  his  main  feeling  about  the 
war  colleges  was  that  they  took  up  a  lot  of  things  skin  deep. 
So  that,  it  was  a  shallow  course,  he  thought,  in  terms  of 
lacking  depth.   So  his  basic,  most  basic  decision  was  he  was 
going  to  wipe  out  most  of  the  things  that  were  being  done  and 
have  them  do,  in  the  end,  three  things  thoroughly.   He  called 
those  three  things  the  three  departments  that  we  still  have, 
except  they've  changed  their  name  and  focus  in  the  days  since 
Turner.   For  example,  he  either  minimized  drastically  or 
wiped  out  the  whole  gaming  thing  so  far  as  the  curriculum  was 
concerned.   Understand  me,  the  students  did  do  a  gaming  of 
sorts — they  did  tabletop  gaming.   And  I'm  not  saying  that 
that's  not  valuable.   What  he  wiped  out,  though,  was  going 
down  into  the  war  gaming  center  and  playing  games.   Of  even 
more  importance,  from  my  point  of  view,  was  preparing  the 
games.   That  is  to  say,  there  was  always  a  difference,  before 
Turner...  the  main  thing  we  were  really  trying  to  get  them  to 
do  was  prepare  op  orders  and  plans  which  could  be  gamed,  and 
the  gaming  was  to  show  whether  they  had  staffed  correctly  in 
preparation.   Whereas  with  the  seniors  we  were  much  more 
interested  in  moving  ships  around,  and  so  on.   So,  anyhow,  he 
minimized  that  or  eliminated  it.   He  wiped  out  the  electives 
program  lock,  stock  and  barrel.   He  did  away  with  the  degree 
programs. 
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C:   Yes,  the  George  Washington  program. 

H:   He  did  away  with  it  for  the  seniors,  if  I  recall,  right 
away,  and  for  the  juniors,  I  think  he  let  it  go  a  half  year 
or  a  year,  I  forget.   He  did  not,  you  see,  bring  both  classes 
immediately  under  the  same  curriculum.   As  I  recall,  we  began 
with  the  seniors,  and  I  forget  when  they  phased  the  juniors 
in.   So  the  juniors  were  under  the  old  program,  somewhat 
modified,  for  six  months  or  a  year — I  forget  which. 

C:   Right,  that  is  correct. 

H:   So,  he  did  away  with  a  lot  of  the  other  features  to  the 
program. 

C:   Right,  I  think  there  were  trips  and  lectures. 

H:   Yes,  that's  right.   I  was  just  trying  to  think  what 
else...  trips  to  the  UN,  trips  to  military  installations-they 
were  done  away  with.   The  lectures,  outside  lecturers  were 
reduced  very  drastically  in  number,  and  you  would  hardly 
recognize  the  week  then,  as  it  was  introduced,  compared  with 
now  because  in  that  day  we  had  one  outside  lecturer,  and  then 
they  had  a  seminar  and  they  had  papers  to  write,  and  so  on. 
But  the  week  wasn't  cluttered  up  at  all,  because  they  didn't 
have  anything  else  they  were  doing.   So  they  were  reading,  as 
I  recall,  about  a  thousand  pages  a  week,  for  each 
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preparation.   And  there  were  hardly  any  lectures  to  attend. 
It  was  the  next  year  or  so  before  somebody  said,  "Well,  you 
have  all  these  good  people  on  your  own  faculty  who  also  want 
to  lecture  once  in  a  while."   And  that  became  the  Thursday 
lecture.   And  then  as  the  years  went  by,  they  often  began  to 
get  doubled  up  Monday  lectures,  doubled  up  Thursday  lectures, 
and  so  on,  and  so  forth.   So,  it  just  became  a  lot  more 
cluttered  again. 

C:   How  did  he  go  about  this  revision  of  the  curriculum?   He 
began  his  planning  before  he  came  here,  obviously,  and  who 
did  he  utilize  in  his  attempts  to  change  this?   How  did  he  go 
about  doing  it  before  he  came? 

H:   He  utilized  a  number  of  people  who  were  quite  good,  some 
of  which  later  ended  up  on  the  faculty  of  the  institution, 
like  Phil  Crowl  and  Ken  McDonald.   He  utilized  a  number  of 
other  people  whose  names  are  quite  familiar.   What  he  did  is 
he  started  a  planning  group  meeting  quite  regularly  down  in 
Washington  for  the  new  curriculum.   The  situation  that  he 
produced  was  very  odd,  because  we  still  had  the  curriculum 
board  academic  board  doing  their  normal  job  here,  of 
preparing  that  year's  curriculum;  and  simultaneously  down  in 
Washington,  with  no  official  connection  to  the  Naval  War 
College  Admiral  Turner  had  an  ad  hoc  group  preparing  a 
curriculum,  also,  for  the  Naval  War  College,  which  was  a  very 
different  curriculum!   I  found  out  about  this  because  I  got  a 
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call  from  somebody  who  was  involved  down  there,  whose  name 
I'll  leave  out,  but  who  told  me  that,  and  I  thought,  "Well, 
this  is  just  getting  some  kind  of  tentative  advice,"  and  this 
person  said,  "Oh,  no,  they're  planning  a  detailed 
curriculum,"  and  I  said,  "That's  not  possible  because  he's 
not  officially  president."   "Well,  they're  still  doing  it." 
So,  I  went  into  Admiral  Semmes  and  I  told  him  what  I'd  found 
out,  and  I  said,  "Ther  person  who  told  me  this  was  absolutely 
reliable,  so  it  must  be  happening."   And  he  said,  "Well,  what 
do  you  think  we  should  do?"   So  I  said,  "I  know  this  is  a 
very  painful  thing  for  you.   The  Naval  War  College  is  now  in 
a  very  awkward  position  because  we  can't  continue  this  way, 
or  we'll  have  chaos."   So  I  said,  "I  would  like  you  to 
authorize  me  to  go  down  to  Washington  to  take  part  in  those 
sessions  so  that  we  will  have  some  idea  of  what's  going  on." 

C:   And  a  voice,  perhaps. 

H:   So  he  said,  "You  go  ahead,  Fred."   So  I  did.   And  I 
forget  whether  I  took  part  in  one,  two,  or  more  sessions  in 
Washington.   And  that's  what  they  were  doing — they  were 
planning  the  curriculum. 

C:   Did  you  try  to  discourage  them  from  doing  this,  or  at 
least  offer  your  input? 

H:   The  question  was  not  being  addressed:   Do  we  have  a  good 
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curriculum  or  one  that  needs  modification?  Admiral  Turner 
had  decided,  on  whatever  grounds,  that  the  thing  had  to  be 
torn  up  and  thrown  away,  and  a  different  curriculum  put  in 
place. 

C:   So  he  wasn't  ready  to  listen  to  any  persuasion  from  this 
end. 

H:   No.   The  argument  that  could  be  made  in  favor  of  what  he 
thought...  I  don't  know  whether  he  really  thought  the 
curriculum  was  so  bad.   He  always  said  so,  but  I  don't  know 
on  what  basis  he  thought  that,  because  he  really  had  no 
acquaintance  with  it,  you  know,  except  that  he  knew  we  only 
went  into  a  little  depth  here  and  little  depth  there.   But  he 
was  quite  correct  in  thinking  that  the  Naval  War  College,  by 
that  time,  did  not  have  a  very  good  name  in  the  Navy  at 
large.   So  if  you  were  going  to  make  an  argument  in  favor  of 
what  he  did,  what  you  would  say  is  that  by  tearing  up  what 
was  there,  good  or  bad,  and  putting  something  else  in  its 
place,  that  you  could  say,  "Well,  now  we  have  a  really  good 
curriculum,  it's  very  different,  it's  this,  and  that,  and  so 
on,  and  so  forth."   In  any  event,  that's  what  he  did. 

C:   So  he  used  the  blitzkrieg  approach,  which  he  even 
mentions,  himself,  in  his,  I  think  first  or  second  annual 
report  regarding  the  curriculum.   What  do  you  think  the 
shortcomings  of  his  approach  were? 
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H:   Well,  the  one  serious  problem  with  it  was  that  it  was 
done  too  fast,  and  it  produced,  as  you  might  easily 
anticipate,  it  produced  intellectual  and  emotional 
constipation  and  congestion  among  practically  everybody 
involved.   It  was  a  very  bad  year  for  the  students.   They 
came  up  prepared  for  one  thing;  they  got  another.   Most 
people  felt  very  unsettled  who  were  on  the  faculty.   They 
didn't  know  what  or  where  it  was  all  going.   Turner  also  had 
in  his  entourage  a  fellow  who  used  to  go  around  with  a  little 
notebook  and  he'd  put  things  in  there  and  tell  the  boss.   And 
people  felt  a  cerain  sense  of  being  spied  upon.   The  people 
would  not  go  into  the  bar  at  the  Officer's  Club  at  noon 
because  they  were  afraid  their  name  would  be  taken  down.   It 
reached  very  odd  proportions.   For  instance,  where  the  coffee 
mess  was,  a  sign  went  up,  "Student  Commons,"  you  know. 
Everything  that  had  a  name  was  changed.   For  example,  the 
Global  Strategy  Discussions  became  the  Current  Strategy 
Forum,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth.   So,  as  I  say,  it  was  a  year 
of  great  turmoil  and  stress,  and  many  of  the  students  were 
very,  very  disappointed  because,  for  instance,  they'd  come  up 
here  with  the  idea  they  were  going  to  be  in  the  G.W.  program, 
and  suddenly  the  G.W.  program  was  gone,  etc.   I  would  say 
that,  also  the  curriculum  was,  I  guess  the  best  part  of  it 
was  probably  the  strategy  part  that  first  year.   That  was  the 
one  they  prepared  the  most.   The  management  curriculum  was 
sort  of  half-baked,  and  the  naval  ops  was  just  a  mess.   You 
see,  that  was  being  planned  during  the  school  year. 
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C:   Oh,  yes,  as  they  were  going  along. 

H:   And  I  would  sit  there  with  the  Admiral  on  one  hand,  the 
chairman  of  the  ops  department  on  the  other,  and  his  major 
captains  were  there,  and  they  just  didn't  understand  each 
other.   I  found  myself  translating,  saying,  "Well,  what  the 
Admiral  really  means  is  this  and  that,"  and  "What  the  Captain 
is  trying  to  say  is  this  and  that."   They  were  just  talking 
on  two  completely  different  levels,  and  the  curriculum 
reflected  it,  you  see?   So,  I  think  also  that  the  curriculum, 
they  had  to  teach  the  curriculum  they  were  able  to,  and  the 
curriculum  they  taught  was  really  one  that  had  a  great  deal 
of  tactical  and  mechanical  stuff  in  it.   It  really  was  not 
what  it  ought  to  have  been.   The  management  thing  was  very 
heavily  statistical,  and  that  gave  the  students  a  lot  of 
problems.   I'm  not  saying  that  the  idea  was  wrong.   I'm 
merely  saying  that  you  can't...   You  see,  the  biggest  staff 
effort  that  he  made  was  in  strategy  and  that  was  the  most 
professional  because  he  had  the  most  professionals.   Also, 
you  could  improvise  that  quicker  because  you  were  dealing 
with  academic  types  who  could  do  it.   But  by  the  time  you  got 
to  the  program  he  tried  to  do  in  management,  there's  far  more 
multi-disciplinary,  and  so  on.   And  by  the  time  you  got  to 
naval  ops,  he  just  didn't  have  a  bad  set  of  things  in  mind. 
In  fact,  he  came  out  to  my  house  and  he  sat  in  my  study  and 
for  about  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  early  on,  that  spring, 
before  he  took  over,  after  I  was  authorized  to  be  in  contact, 
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he  actually,  without  a  note,  as  I  recall,  spoke  for  about  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  telling  me  what  he  wanted  to  put  in 
those  three  courses,  and  it  made  a  lot  of  sense.   But  that's 
not  what  happened.   And  on  that  hangs  a  lot  of  tales,  too, 
because,  you  see,  the  difference  between  Hayward  and  Colbert 
and  Semmes  and  Turner,  a  very  important  difference,  was  that 
the  first  three  would  say,  you  know,  "What  should  we  do?"  and 
it  would  become  a  staff  and  a  collegial  operation.   Turner, 
as  it  were,  came  down  from  the  mountaintop  with  a  scroll,  you 
see.   He  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  do.   So  he  was  the 
only  president  of  all  those  that  I've  ever  seen  who  had  a 
complete  program  in  his  head  when  he  arrived — for  better  or 
for  worse. 


C:   Right,  and  unwilling  to  compromise,  I  guess  on  that. 

H:   He  was  never  a  great  compromiser.   I've  never  heard  it 
alleged  that  he  was. 

C:   Unwilling  to  compromise  regarding  his  own  ideas.   What 
was  your  relationship  with  him  during  these  two  years?   You 
were  still  the  Special  Academic  Advisor  to  the  President. 
Did  you  function  in  that  fashion  under  Turner? 

H:   Oh,  yes.   And  my  relationship  to  him  went  through  all 
kinds  and  forms  and  varieties.   I  mean,  sometimes  he  took  my 
advice — sometimes  not.   Some  of  the  incidents  were  kind  of 
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funny.   For  instance,  one  of  the  early  things  was,  I  had  said 
to  him,  "I  would  like  to  see  us,  as  we  approach  this 
convocation,  get  everybody  in  his  proper  uniform,  you  know, 
military,  academic."   He  said,  "Well,  that's  right.   I  agree 
with  that."   And  so  we  started  talking,  and  I  said,  "The 
military  in  their  uniform,  and  the  civilians  in  theirs,  the 
gowns..."   And  he  said,  "What  about  the  military  who  also 
have  academic  degrees?"   I  knew  one  who  did.   I  was  talking 
to  himi   And  so  I  said,  "Well  they  ought  to  choose."   "Oh, 
no,..."  he  didn't  think  so.   He  said,  "The  military  can  wear 
an  academic  gown  over  their  uniforms."   I  said,  "Well  it's 
not  been  done."   And  he  said,  "Oh,  yes  it  has  I"   And  he 
quoted  me  some  obscure  precedent!   And  you  see,  he  had  an 
Oxford  gown,  he's  got  himself  painted  in  it,  you  see?   So  it 
didn't  obscure  the  uniform,  but  the  normal  American  academic 
gown  does.   So  then  we  got  to  the  question  of  the  headgear. 
And  he  said,  "Military  caps."   And  I  said,  "I  don't  think  so. 
I  just  don't  think  so."   Because  I  could  see  us  being  a 
laughingstock  on  this  one,  we  were  going  to  have  the 
television  people  here. 

C:   Military  caps  and  academic  robes? 

H:   Can  you  imagine,  military  uniforms,  academic  gowns,  and 
military  caps!   So  I  said,  "Well..."  I  was  thinking  fast,  and 
he  was  getting  himself  locked  in  real  fast,  as  he  usually 
did.   So,  I  said,  "Well,  you  know  Kirkpatrick  over  in  Brown?" 
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I  said,  "Why  don't  you  call  him  up  and  ask  him?   Don't  tell 
him  what  we're  arguing  about,  just  ask  him  what  would  he  do?" 
So  he  did.   "Kirk,  this  is  Stan  Turner,..."  and  so  he  told 
him  what  he  thinks,  "...Oh,  really?"   He  slammed  down  the 
phone,  and  he  looked  at  me  glumly  and  he  said,  "All  right,  no 
hats  at  all  I"   So  I  know  what  Kirk  told  him,  you  see?   So 
anyhow,  that  was  par  for  our  relationship.   As  I  told  you,  I 
sat  in,  and  I  translated  in  the  naval  ops  course.   I  tried  to 
make  what  he  wanted  to  do  work,  just  as  I  would  do  that  for 
anybody.   And  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  was  not  opposed 
to  what  he  was  trying  to  do,  except  in  certain  respects. 
That  is  to  say,  I  had  always  resisted  the  notion,  and  I  still 
do,  that  he  was  doing  away  with  a  poor  curriculum.   It  just 
isn't  true.   As  far  as  putting  the  curriculum  on  a  new  track 
of  this  sort,  I  could  see  the  merit  in  it,  although  I  thought 
it  was  ill-advised  to  do  it  in  such  a  very  hasty  way.   And  I 
think  I  was  right.   I  also  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  very, 
very  careful  about  a  couple  of  things  that  he  did — three 
things.   One,  he  did  away  with  the  G.W.  program  without 
considering  the  long-range  problem.   He  did  get  rid  of  it.   I 
mean,  literally. 

C:   Yes,  just  tossed  it  out. 

H:   And  it  did  create  a  long-term  problem  for  us.   The  second 
thing  he  did,  which  I  disagreed  with,  was  he  did  away  with 
these  peripheral  programs  in  order  to  have  time  for  the 
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depth. 

C:   What  programs,  for  example,  besides  the  degree...? 

H:   Besides  the  degree  thing,  the  electives,  the  gaming, 
etc.,  etc.,  see?   The  trips...   And  also,  he  reduced  the 
program  down,  as  you  see,  to  three  subjects,  or  three 
departments.   I  had  a  fundamental  problem  with  that,  and  it 
goes  back  to  a  question  of  philosophy.   I  mean,  actually,  I 
sympathize  with  him  from  my  academic  side,  thought  it  would 
be  fun  to  get  more  depth.   But  from  my  experience  at  the 
Naval  War  College  I  thought  there  would  be  problems.   (I've 
also  lectured  at  all  the  other  war  colleges,  so  I  knew  their 
programs.   I'd  been  advisor  to  the  Air  Force.)   And  I  did  not 
think  that  what  the  student  really  needed  was  concentration 
on  a  few  things  in  depth — this  made  for  a  fundamental 
difference  between  us. 

C:   Yes,  yes,  a  very  fundamental  difference  in  approach. 

H:   Yes,  because  I  thought  that  they  better  have...   I  mean, 
what  does  a  general  do?   Does  he  become  an  expert  on  Greek 
history,  or  something?   No.   You  know,  he's  got  to  know  a 
little  of  this,  and  little  of  that,  and  a  little  of  this,  and 
a  little  of  that.   You  know,  he's  got  to  be  a  broad-gauged 
man.   He  doesn't  need  to  carry  the  depth  in  his  pocket.   He 
can  tap  an  expert  on  his  staff.   I,  of  course,  didn't  win 
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this  one  with  him.   And  also,  he  didn't  even  have,  for 
instance,  in  the  strategy  course — he  didn't  even  terminate  it 
at  the  contemporary  time.   We  stood  in  the  back  of  the 
auditorium  one  time,  and  I  said,  "This  just  won't  do."   We 
had  very  frank  conversationsl   And  he  said,  "What  do  you 
mean?"   And  I  said,  "You  can't  stop  with  World  War  II. 
You've  got  to  get  them  into  the  Vietnam  War."   He  said, 
"They're  sensitive  on  that."   And  I  said,  "The  more 
reason..."   And  then  he  said,  "I  want  them  to  take  on 
Thucydides,  etc.  and  in  the  coolness  of  the  aftertime  when 
they  graduate,  they'll  be  able  to  put  their  Vietnam 
experience  with  it.   That's  possible.   But  I  want  them  to  do 
it."   The  thing  he  did  that  actually  gave  me  the  worst 
problem  occurred  at  one  of  those  meetings  that  I  told  you 
about,  chaired  by  the  Chief  of  Education  and  Training.   I  was 
sitting  behind  him,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  is 
explaining  how  we're  not  going  to  have  much  improvement  on 
numbers,  etc.,  to  Turner,  and  Turner  said,  "Well,"  he  turned 
to  me  and  he  said,  "since  hardly  any  of  them  ever  come  back 
for  the  second  course,  I  think  I'm  going  to  tell  him  I'm 
going  to  make  one  course  out  of  it."   And  I  said,  "I  wouldn't 
do  it."   But  he  did  it.   And  I  mean,  that  is  he  announced  not 
that  he  would  abolish  one  level  or  the  other  but  that  they 
essentially  would  have  the  same  course.   And  I  think,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  a  while  they  had  almost  identical 
courses,  as  I  recall.   I  opposed  that,  and  I  continue  to 
oppose  it. 
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C:   On  what  grounds  do  you  oppose  that? 

H:   It  creates  a  lot  of  problems.   The  most  obvious  problem 
is  you're  dealing  with  sister  services  who  maintain  two 
levels.   And  we're  the  only  one  that  actually  has  them  under 
one  single  command.   So,  what  you're  saying  to  the  rest  of 
them  is,  "The  Navy's  so  smart  that  they  don't  need  to  come 
twice.   We  can  do  it  one  year.   It's  you  slow-witted  bums 
that  have  to  take  two."   That's  the  first  thing  wrong  with 
it.   The  second  thing  wrong  with  it  is  I  have  not  believed, 
and  I  don't  believe  now,  that  the  same  curriculum  is 
appropriate  to  students  who  are,  say,  eight  years,  nine  years 
apart  in  service  experience,  or  even  five  years  apart  in 
service  experience — that  you're  trying  to  do  an  entirely 
different  thing  with  a  lieutenant  commander  as  compared  with 
a  senior  commander,  early  captain.   And  to  my  mind,  what 
you're  doing  depends  on  where  they  are  in  their  professional 
experience  curve.   The  lieutenant  commander  is  just  coming 
out  from  being  a  technical  expert  in  a  subdivision  of  a  piece 
of  the  Navy.   He's  an  electronics  expert  in  submarines,  or 
whatever.   So  he's  got  to  learn  how  the  whole  Navy  operates 
as  a  unit.   That's  more  important  than  that  they  learn 
Thucydides.   The  senior  understands  the  Navy,  but  he's  got  to 
see  the  joint  picture.   Now  you  can  add  Thucydides  into  both, 
but  you  sure  better  see  that  the  CNS  student  has  plenty  of 
staff  experience.   That's  what  he's  going  to  do.   He's  going 
to  make  op  orders,  and  plans,  and  so  on.   And  the  other 
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fellow,  he's  got  to  see  the  big  picture.   He's  got  to  be 
really,  learn  a  lot  about  strategy,  etc.   So  there  are  two 
different  things  should  be  occurring.   And  I  thought  that 
then,  and  I  think  that  now.   Now  the  big  thing  that  he  did 
that  I  was  much  in  favor  of  was  he  created  departments.   And 
if  you  remember  what  I  said  about  Semmes,  you  will  realize 
why;  because  now  we  were  going  to  have  the  academic  voice 
where  it  counted.   But  he  did  not  do  the  whole  thing  I  wanted 
to  do.   He  did  away  with  the  directors  of  the  colleges  and, 
therefore,  he  created  the  same  problem  that  we  used  to  have 
in  reverse,  and  they  still  have  it.   What's  the  matter  with 
what  they've  got  right  now  stems  from  there  because  each 
piece  may  make  sense,  or  it  may  not,  but  the  whole  thing,  if 
it  makes  sense,  it's  just  by  guess  and  by  God,  because  there 
is  no  adequate  look  across  the  whole  nine,  ten  months  of  the 
program  on  the  two  levels  to  say,  "What,  now,  should  a 
lieutenant  commander  really  get  in  the  course  of  this  nine  or 
ten  months?"   What  he  gets  is  what  the  three  departments  dish 
out  for  him. 

C:   Yes,  right,  he  did  abolish  the  colleges. 

H:   So,  you  can  see  that  it's  a  mixed  bag.   There  were  things 
that  I  agreed  on  with  him  wholeheartedly,  and  there  were 
things  that  I  was  skeptical  about;  there  were  things  I 
disagreed  on  mildly,  and  there  were  things  on  which  I 
disagreed  strongly. 
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C:   I  assume  you  were  against  the  abolition  of  the  G.W. 
program,  too. 

H:   In  principle,  yes.   That  is  to  say,  I  was  certainly 
willing  to  look  at  it  in  terms  of  other  things  we  might  do. 
There  was  nothing  sacred  about  it,  but  I  did  not  like  to  see 
them  moving  to  abolish  a  program  on  fallacious  grounds, 
because  what  they  were  really  doing  was  catering  to  the 
erroneous  impression,  on  the  part  of  the  senior  brass  in  the 
Navy,  that  this  was  a  waste  of  people's  time — that  they  were 
doing  this  instead  of  doing  their  Naval  War  College  stuff. 
Now  the  truth  was,  I  think  I  went  into  this... 

C:   Yes,  we  mentioned  this  before. 

H:   In  Hayward's  time,  it  was  a  very  carefully  integrated 
picture.   And,  you  see,  the  students  we  get,  they  want  a 
degree.   They  want  a  degree  because  a  lot  of  them,  a  lot  of 
people  going  up  for  a  promotion  have  a  master's  degree.   And 
so  they  feel,  and  I  think  quite  correctly,  that  when  the 
competition  begins  to  be  rough,  that  little  things  separate 
the  one  who  wins  from  the  one  who  gets  eliminated.   And  so  if 
you've  got  an  MA  and  the  other  fellow  doesn't,  that's  one 
check  on  you,  and  that  might  be  the  decisive  one.   So  we 
were,  at  that  time,  the  only  institution  where  you  could  not 
get  a  master's  degree.   And  so  I  felt  that  that  was  a  bad 
deal.   I  remember  one  conversation  we  had  that  went  like 
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this:   he  said,  "We're  going  to  make  a  curriculum  so  good, 
that  inside  of  seven  years  the  students  will  be  beating  a 
path  to  our  door."   And  I  said,  "Stan,  in  seven  years  this 
curriculum  probably  won't  even  be  here."   Actually,  I  don't 
know  whether  it's  here  or  it  isn't,  because  the  outer  form  of 
it  is  here,  but  let  me  tell  you,  it  has  changed  drastically 
since  he  left.   So,  I  don't  know  whether  I  was  right  or  I  was 
wrong,  but  on  the  second  part,  certainly  he  was  not  right, 
because  the  students  never  beat  a  path  to  the  door  until,  of 
course,  we  got  a  CNO  that  said,  "The  best  and  the  brightest 
will  go  there,"  and  he  sent  them  there. 

C:   Yes,  a  mandate  from  on  high. 

H:  Yes.  So  the  moral  of  the  story  up  to  this  point  really 
is  you  can  have  any  curriculum  you  want.  That  will  not  get 
you  to  heaven.  What  you  need  is  a  first-rate  curriculum,  a 
first-rate  faculty,  and  a  CNO  that  recognizes  the  merit  of  it 
and  ships  the  good  people  here.  And  that  didn't  happen  in 
Turner's  time  any  more  than  it  happened  in  any  of  the  other 
people  that  I've  told  you  about  so  far. 

C:   Right,  you  do  need  that  third  vital  ingredient.   Turner 
did  add  a  few  things  that  I  thought  were  interesting:   the 
Center  for  Advanced  Research — he  was  the  initiator  of  that 
under  King.   And,  of  course,  that's  expanded  greatly.   Did 
you  have  any  input  into  the  creation  of  CAR? 
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H:   I  don't  really  recall  exactly.   The  first  thing  I  would 
say  to  you  about  it  is  that  it  isn't  a  revolutionary 
departure. 

C:   No,  it  is  evolutionary. 

H:   Yes,  on  that  one  there  was  plenty  of  precedent  for 
research  programs,  you  see?  The  difference  was  a  mechanical 
difference,  and  that  is,  we  let  students  out  of  a  piece  in 
the  curriculum  to  go  full-time  into  that,  whereas  we  used  to 
have  them  in  the  curriculum  and  a  piece  of  their  time  was 
devoted  to  research.   Probably  it  was  better  the  second  way 
around.   It  was  probably  an  improvement. 

C:   Yes,  and  of  course,  as  we  know,  that's  grown,  like 
everything  else. 

H:   As  to  what  they  did,  initially,  a  lot  of  the  outside 
research  was  not  focused  very  much  on  the  Navy.   I  tried  to 
push  it  that  way,  but  King  wasn't  interested  in  narrowing  it 
down,  and  neither  was  Turner.   Subsequently,  though,  as 
you're  probably  aware,  it  was  refocused  on  the  Navy. 

C:   Rather  than  a  broadbrush  approach  to  outside  research 
projects. 

H:   In  other  words,  we  became  very  near  being  sort  of  an 
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open-minded,  philosophic  educational  foundation  for  the 
support  of  worthy  academics.   I  remember  one  fellow  who  set 
around  the  world. 

C:   Great  if  he  can  get  it,  I  suppose!   He  began  several 
lecture  programs,  too,  which  are  ongoing:   the  contemporary 
civilization  program. 

H:   That's  right.   And  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  he  had 
produced  that  has  endured  in  the  form  in  which  he  had 
produced  it.   I've  often  said  to  my  wife  that  the  most 
enduring  permanent  contribution  that  we  will  have  made  in 
twenty  years  to  the  Naval  War  College  is  that  we  designed 
that  poster  that  they  use,  and  they're  still  using  it. 

C:   Do  you  mean  you  designed  it  yourself? 

H:   My  wife  and  I. 

C:   Oh,  together — it  was  a  joint  effort. 

H:   Well,  that  is  to  say  we  had  some  artists  draw  up 
different  things,  but  I  mean,  we  had  the  project.   And,  you 
know,  you  change  the  decor  on  it  depending  on  the  subject.   I 
may  even  have  drawn  up  the  original  design  on  that  —  I  think  I 
did. 
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C:   The  wives'  program  that  he  initiated  was  kind  of  a  flop. 

H:   Well,  it  was  not  a  flop  initially.   Initially,  you  know, 
it's  sort  of  like,  I  think  it's  the  Westinghouse  experiment 
where  they  kept  giving  them  more  coffee  breaks  and  painted 
the  walls  lighter,  and  all  that,  and  raised  their  salary,  and 
the  productivity  went  up.   Then  just  for  the  heck  of  it  they 
tried  taking  some  of  the  privileges  away,  and  the 
productivity  still  went  up,  because  people  were  interested! 
You  know,  everything  was  happening.   Well,  the  wives  were  all 
excited  and  they  wanted  to  find  out  what  was  happening  with 
their  husbands.   So  initially,  there  was  quite  a  turnout. 
It's  in  the  later  period  that  they  began  to  slacken  off  and 
finally  it  kind  of  fell  apart. 

C:   Yes,  it  was  discontinued,  I  guess  by  the  end  of  his  two- 
year  period  here.   We  mentioned  there  was  a  student  reaction, 
strong  student  reaction  to  his  innovations,  and  of  course  his 
fiery  speech  when  he  took  over. 

H:   Yes,  I  was  sitting  right  behind  him  when  he  did  that. 

C:   What  other  sector  did  criticisms  emanate  from — resident 
faculty — how  did  they  react?   Friends  of  the  College? 

H:   Well,  there  were  many,  many  people  who  had  been 
affiliated  with  the  Naval  War  College  who  reacted  very 
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negatively  with  the  whole  business.   For  one  thing,  because 
of  the  abruptness,  the  almost  abrasiveness  of  the  whole 
operation.   Then,  of  course,  if  you  remember,  we  were  in  a 
microcosm  of  what  was  happening  with  the  Navy  and  its  alumni 
more  broadly.   I  mean,  many  people  reacted  in  precisely  the 
same  way  to  Zumwalt. 

C:   Yes.   How  would  you  characterize  Admiral  Turner's  style 
of  management,  so  to  speak,  and  his  personality? 

H:   Well,  in  appearance  it  was  always  very  collegial.   He's 
the  only  president  where  people  typically  addressed  him  in 
public  as  "Stan,"  and  then  in  the  evenings,  you  know,  when 
they  were  alone,  they  would  refer  to  him  as  Vice  Admiral 
Turner.   Normally,  you  know,  if  anything  it's  the  reverse  way 
around.   People  say,  "Yes,  Admiral,"  and  so  on,  and  then  they 
say,  "Well,  you  know,  Ron  Marryott  said  today,..."  whether 
they  call  him  "Ron"  or  not,  you  know  what  I  mean.   He 
encouraged  people,  sort  of  like  Lyndon  Johnson,  you  know,  to 
sit  down  and  reason  with  him.   But  behind  it  was  sort  of  like 
Lyndon  Johnson,  you  know,  in  the  end  he  was  really  intending 
to  convince  you!   By  and  large,  if  you  took  any  ten  points 
that  might  be  debated  and  discussed,  he  might  change  his  mind 
on  one  or  two.   He  was  pretty  set  in  his  ways,  and  he  had 
great  confidence  that  he  was  right.   And  he  had  the  virtue  of 
consistency,  that  is  to  say,  well,  let  me  say  also  that  I 
don't  know  how  you  characterize  that.   I  mean,  one  way  you 
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could  say  is  the  man  had  courage.   Has — he's  still  alive. 
And  he  was  not  afraid  to  do  unprecedented  things.   For 
example,  Earl  Schwass  and  I  had,  for  years,  known  that  we 
should  have  a  bookstore.   But  talk  about  tearing  down  that 
old  housing — getting  a  bookstore  for  the  Naval  War  College 
was  so  tied  up  in  bureaucratic  red  tape  that  they  assured  us 
that  this  couldn't  be  done.   The  Army  might  do  it,  the  Air 
Force  might  do  it,  but  the  Navy  was  never  going  to  get  it 
done.   Well  Earl  and  I  figured  a  way  to  do  it,  but  whether  it 
was  legal,  or  what,  I  don't  even  know.   But  we  knew  how  it 
could  be  done  if  somebody  would  have  the  nerve  to  do  it. 
When  we  braced  him  on  this  one,  he  said,  "Let's  do  it," 
because  he  knew  we  needed  a  bookstore.   And  we  did  it.   We 
got  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  to  establish  a  branch 
bookstore  here,  which  must  be  one  of  the  craziest 
administrator  arrangements  anybody  dreamed  up.   But  for  years 
and  years  it  worked  beautifully.   And  he  was  not  afraid  to  do 
it,  and  that's  the  way,  you  asked  me  what  kind  of  person  he 
was — you  put  a  bundle  of  red  tape  in  front  of  him,  he  ignored 
it.   Whether  that's  a  good  thing  for  a  man  in  his  position, 

or  a  bad  thing,  I  don't  know.   But  that's  how  he  was.   So, 

« 

very  intelligent,  very  stubborn.   He  did  the  same  thing  when 
he  went  to  the  CIA;  he  overhauled  the  whole  thing,  whether  it 
needed  overhaling  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

C:   He  likes  to  change  things — leave  his  stamp  on  it,  I 
guess.   But  he  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  charm. 
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H:  I  think  Stan  Turner  has  a  lot  of  personal  charm. 

C:  Behind  it  all. 

H:  It's  complicated,  isn't  it? 

C:  Yes,  it  is.   It's  a  complicated  business. 

H:  But  I've  tried  to  be  accurate. 

C:  Yes.  Well,  I  think  perhaps  we've  gone  for  about  an  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes  today,  and  I'd  like  to  continue  with  the 
rest  of  the  history  of  the  College  from  '74  on  next  time. 

H:   Okay. 

C:   Thank  you  very  much. 

H:   You're  welcome. 
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Interview  #3 

Interviewee:   Professor  Frederick  H.  Hartmann,  Naval  War 

College,  Newport,  Rhode  Island   02841 

Interviewer:   Dr.  Evelyn  M.  Cherpak 

Subject:   The  History  of  the  Naval  War  College 

Date:   August  27,  1986 

C:   This  is  the  third  oral  history  interview  with  Professor 
Frederick  Hartmann.   Today's  date  is  August  27,  1986.   My 
name  is  Evelyn  Cherpak.   The  interview  is  taking  place  in 
Professor  Hartmann's  office  in  Spruance  Hall. 

Professor  Hartmann,  this  afternoon  we're  going  to 
continue  with  our  history  of  the  Naval  War  College  and  your 
involvement  in  it.   Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
LeBourgeois  presidency  of  almost  three  years  with  you.   How 
would  you  characterize  his  three-year  tenure  here?   Did  he 
precipitate  any  major  changes,  was  anything  earthshaking 
going  on  then,  or  was  it  more  or  less  a  period  of  refinement 
of  what  had  been  done  before?   Or  was  it  a  period  of  change? 

H:   Well,  Admiral  LeBourgeois,  you  remember,  comes  after 
Admiral  Turner;  just  as  Admiral  Holloway  as  CNO  comes  after 
Admiral  Zumwalt.   And  Admiral  Holloway  had  exactly  the  same 
problem  that  Admiral  LeBourgeois  had  on  a  smaller  scale  here, 
and  that  was  to  restore  some  sense  of  balance,  and  certainly 
not  to  rock  the  boat.   I  mean,  in  both  the  case  of  the  Navy 
as  a  whole  and  the  Naval  War  College  in  particular,  the 
institutions  had  been  shaken  to  their  roots,  they  needed  time 
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to  recover.   What  I'm  saying  is  that  even  if  he  had  thought 
the  whole  Turner  program  was  absolute  nonsense,  I'm  quite 
convinced  that  he  wouldn't  have  changed  it  outwardly  in  any 
important  respect  simply  because  it  would  look  as  though  the 
Navy  couldn't  make  up  its  mind  at  all.   So... 

C:   Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  thought  the  program  was 
nonsense,  or  perhaps  that's  too  strong  a  word,  or  did 
LeBourgeois  think  highly  of  it? 

H:   Yes,  by  and  large,  except  for  a  few  things,  he  really  did 
think  that  the  Turner  program  made  a  lot  of  sense.   He  said 
that  to  me  on  more  than  one  occasion.   The  main  changes  he 
made...  Well,  there  were  three  changes  that  I  think  of 
offhand — two  which  he  initiated  and  one  which  he  opposed.   I 
remember  I  had  gone  down  to  Texas  as  a  visiting  professor 
there,  and  my  first  communication  from  LeBourgeois  was  to  ask 
what  I  thought  about  restoring  the  staff  study  to  the  Command 
and  Staff  Course.   You  remember  I  told  you  that  Turner  had 
made  them,  in  effect,  identical.   And  I  said  that  they 
certainly  should  do  that.   So  that  was  the  first  major 
departure  from  the  Turner  changes.   And  he  heard  the  same 
advice  from  a  number  of  other  people.   So  by  the  time  I  got 
back  to  Newport  in,  what...?   I  guess  that  would  be  about 
July  of  '75...   '74  or  '75?   I  always  get  mixed  up.   But 
whenever  it  was,  he  had  really  already  cranked  that  in.   The 
other  thing  that  he  put  in,  of  his  own  volition,  was  war 
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gaming.   That  was  a  funny  one,  because  I  remember  very  early 
on  we  were  sitting  in  the  president's  office  around  the 
table,  and  he  said,  "Does  anybody  think  we  ought  to  put 
something  in  the  curriculum  that  isn't  here?"   And  I 
immediately  popped  up  and  I  said,  "We  ought  to  have  much  more 
war  gaming."   And  he  looked  at  me  in  his  manner,  you  know,  he 
kind  of,...  snarled  is  not  quite  the  word,  but  I  mean,  he  was 
very  tough  in  his  manner,  you  know,  on  things  like  that.   And 
he  said,  "What  would  you  take  out?"   So  I,  I  think  wisely, 
didn't  say  anything  because  we'd  just  get  into  a  big 
argument.   But  I  noticed  within,  I  think  it  was  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  he  had  come  around  to  the  same  conclusion,  and 
before  he  got  done  he  had  put  substantially  more  gaming  back 
in  the  curriculum.   The  electives  program  had  already  been 
restored  on  a  minor  scale  by  Turner  after  he  did  away  with 
them.   I  had  gone  off  to  Africa,  and  when  I  got  back,  I 
remember  it,  because  he  had  me  over  to  lunch,  and  it  was  the 
only  time  I  ever  remember  him  saying,  "I  was  wrong."   And  he 
said,  "You  know,  I  was  wrong  about  the  electives,"  he  said, 
"I  thought  if  I  had  three  programs,  I  could  make  everybody 
run  so  fast,  they  wouldn't  have  time  for  anything  else."   And 
he  said,  "I  found  that  the  most  talented  can  do  anything  that 
I  can  put  in  front  of  them  and  still  have  time  left  over," 
which  was  correct.   And  that's  why  Chick  Hayward  had  put  in 
electives  in  the  first  place.   So  he  restored  them,  but  only 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  that  continued  to  be  the  way  it 
was,  as  I  recall,  in  LeBourgeois' s  time.   So  those  were  the 
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two  things  that  he  did  do.   Now,  there  was  one  that  was  done 
to  him,  as  it  were,  and  there  was  another  one  that  he  tried 
to  do,  and  I  was  the  chief  person,  action  officer,  and  we  got 
it  but  we  didn't  get  it.   I'll  go  into  that  before  I  go  into 
the  one  that  he  didn't  want  to  do. 

C:   Okay. 

H:   LeBourgeois  realized  that  the  Naval  War  College  was  now 
in  a  bad  competitive  position  to  get  students,  because  we 
didn't  offer  a  degree  program.   And  so,  he  set  me  to  seeing 
if  we  could  get  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  which  did  have 
a  degree  granting  authority,  to  give  degrees  to  our  students 
in  a  combined  program.   The  thought  was  that  we  would  begin, 
say,  in  Washington,  and  if  it  worked  we  would  extend  to 
Norfolk  and  perhaps  San  Diego,  etc.,  and  we  would  hire 
somebody  from  their  faculty  who  would  be  in  charge  of  the 
program,  which  would  be  courses  that  they  offered,  the  P.G. 
School,  which  would  then  supplement  our  courses,  and  lead  to 
a  degree  in  national  security  studies.   This  was  a  very 
complicated  concept  and  it  took  a  lot  of  working  out.   For 
example,  I  had  to  negotiate  with  the  Veterans  Administration 
because  they  had  a  rule  that  if  more  than  80%  of  the  class 
were,  as  in  our  case,  Navy  or  military,  they  wouldn't  fund 
it.   And  we  needed  to  fund  it  from  somewhere,  so  we  were 
going  to  fund  it  through  the  G.I.  Bill.   This  is  when  I  first 
really  got  to  know  Admiral  Watkins  because  Admiral  Watkins 
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thought  about  whether  he  would  agree  to  this  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  and  eventually  said  "Yes."  We  set  the 
program  up,  so  we  were  successful  in  overcoming  all  the 
obstacles.   What  we  were  not  successful  in  was  recruiting 
students  down  in  Washington,  because,  you  see,  what 
LeBourgeois  was  saying  was,  "I'm  not  going  to  be  open  to  the 
charge  that  here  we  have  a  degree  program  and  the  students 
are  putting  their  time  in  on  that  rather  than  on  the  Naval 
War  College.   So  what  we  will  do  is  fix  it  so  they  can  finish 
out  a  program  based  on  the  Naval  War  College,  but  after 
they're  out  of  Newport." 

C:   Oh,  I  see,  I  see.   So  you  would  have  had  to  finish  a  year 
at  the  Naval  War  College  and  then  pick  up  in  the  satellite 
campuses. 

H:   That's  correct.   The  only  thing  is  that  officers  assigned 
to  Washington,  of  course,  work  ungodly  long  hours,  for  the 
most  part,  so  they  found  they  couldn't  keep  up  with  the 
program.   So  it  never  was  a  success.   We  tried  it  twice. 
And,  I  must  say,  the  P.G.  School  was  very  forthcoming,  and 
was  very  cooperative,  because  they  had  a  lot  of  problems  to 
deal  with  like  their  accreditation,  and  so  on,  which  was  an 
incredibly  complicated  bureaucratic  thing  to  produce,  and 
then  it  didn't  take.   So  the  thing  that  Admiral  LeBourgeois 
did  want  to  do  happened  in  a  very  odd  kind  of  way.   You 
remember  I  told  you  that  we  had  a  council  where  the 
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institutions,  the  Navy's  academic  institutions,  would  meet, 
along  with  personnel,  and  education  and  training — I  think  at 
this  time  it  was  called  the  SNEC — Senior  Naval  Educational 
Council.   You've  got  a  file  on  it,  I'm  sure. 

C:   In  your  papers,  yes. 

H:   So  this  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  things  that  indicated 
the  definite  interest  in  the  personnel  people  and  the 
educational  arrangement.   At  that  time,  our  chain  of  command 
went  from  here  to  CNET,  Naval  Education  and  Training.   And 
CNET  was  a  three-star  billet  and  he  had  a  deputy  in 
Washington  who  was  a  piece  of  the  OpNav  staff,  and  then  he 
reported,  you  see,  to  the  CNO.   That  was  the  chain  of 
command.   But  it  soon  became  apparent  to  me,  and  I  think  it 
was,  actually,  when  I  went  down  to  talk  about  having  our 
degree  program  blessed,  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  was 
taking  a  very  active  interest,  Admiral  Watkins,  in  our 
curriculum.   And  so  much  so,  that  he  actually  had  put  out,  I 
think  a  piece  of  paper,  which  said,  in  effect,  to  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Education  and  Training  that  he  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  if  he  sent  officers  hither  and  yon,  say  the  Naval  War 
College,  that  they  were  getting  something  that  was  worthwhile 
spending  the  time  on.   People  were  scarce.   So  I  came  back  to 
Admiral  LeBourgeois  and  I  said,  "Guess  what,  Admiral?  We 
have  a  new  actor  in  our  chain  of  command.   He's  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel!"   On  paper,  he  didn't  have  a  thing  to  do 
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with  this,  you  see?   But,  increasingly,  he  did.   And  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  was,  it  got  down  to  where  we  had  a 
conference  here  at  Newport,  and  it  was  at  the  time  when 
LeBourgeois  was  having  bypass  or  open-heart  surgery,  or 
whatever  it  was,  down  in  Bethesda. 

C:   Was  this  the  Committee  on  Professional  Military  Education 
that  you're  referring  to,  that  met  in  Newport? 

H:   Did  I  call  it  that? 

C:   I  don't  think  you  did! 

H:   I  don't  remember  that  this  group  had  a  name.   In  my  own 
thinking,  I  always  think  of  what  it  resulted  in,  and  I  call 
it  the  Treaty  of  Newport  for  reasons  that  will  appear.   But  I 
don't  believe  it  had  a  name.   What  it  had  was,  what  it  was 
composed  of  was  a  group  set  up  from  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel's  office — two  or  three  captains,  and  Miss  Rae 
Sarbach,  who  was  his  chief  civilian  academic  person,  and  one 
or  two  others.   And  for  our  part,  we  sat  down  with  Bill 
Platte,  who  was  the  deputy,  Hunt  Hardisty,  who  was  the  Dean 
of  Academics,  and  myself  as  the  Special  Academic  Advisor. 
And  we  negotiated  over  a  period  of  time — several  visits.   And 
the  subject  of  the  negotiation  was  particularly  the  CNS 
course.   That  was  the  one  he  was  most  interested  in.   And  he 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  curriculum  was  oriented  toward 
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naval  operations.   Now,  of  coarse,  if  you  followed  my 
previous  comments  you  realize  that  that's  exactly  what  I 
thought  was  wrong  with  what  we  were  doing.   I  mean,  if  I  had 
to  name  one  big  area  it  was  that  you  took  the  CNS  and  you 
pretended  they  were  the  same  as  the  Naval  Warfare  group,  and 
they  weren't  getting  their  staffing  enough,  and  they  weren't 
getting  gaming  enough,  they  weren't  getting  operations 
enough.   I  wanted  them  to  do  more  military  professional 
stuff.   So  the  implication  was  either  we  move  that  way,  or  we 
didn't  get  the  students  in  the  course.   And  Bill  Platte  would 
go  down  to  Bethesda  every  once  in  a  while,  or  he'd  call  up 
Admiral  LeBourgeois  and  he'd  keep  him  informed  about  where  we 
were  going.   Well,  we  came  up  with  a  policy  statement  which 
was  endorsed  by  all  the  people  there.   As  I  recall,  I  wrote 
it.   And  it  was  a  five-year  plan  for  transitioning  bit  by  bit 
in  the  direction  that  really  Watkins  wanted  us  to  go. 
LeBourgeois  said  he  agreed  to  it.   It  was  all  signed  and 
sealed.   He  came  back  to  Newport,  and  then  a  very  curious 
thing  happened  that  I  don't  know,  to  this  day,  why.   He 
repudiated  it.   He  said,  "I  don't  like  what  that  says.   I'm 
not  going  to  do  that."   and  so  I  don't  know  whether  he  hadn't 
taken  it  in,  or  he  changed  his  mind...  I  mean,  which  was  his 
privilege,  either  way,  as  the  president,  but  it  put  us  into  a 
very  awkward  position,  you  see,  because  we  were  now  back  to 
saying,  you  know,  "After  all  this,  we're  not  going  to  do  it." 

C:   How  did  that  set  with  Admiral  Watkins,  and  with  Admiral 
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Wilson? 

H:   Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that  Watkins  said, 
I  mean,  he  went  back  to  his  base  one,  namely  "You're  not 
going  to  get  the  students  if  you  don't  want  to  do  this 
thing."   So,  in  the  meantime,  LeBourgeois  got  the  three  of 
us,  who  had  drafted — as  I  say,  I  was  the  principal  draftsman 
of  that  statement — he  had  us  reconvene,  just  the  three  of  us, 
and  produce  a  statement  justifying  what  we  were  already 
doing.   I  was  the  principal  draftsman  for  this  one,  too.   The 
irony  of  this  is  that  LeBourgeois  dug  in,  Watkins  dug  in,  and 
so  they  had  an  exchange  of  correspondence,  and  the  upshot  was 
that  they  both  went  to  brief  the  CNO.   And  he  was  to  choose 
which  one  he  wanted  to  do.   I  thought  that  was  real  comical, 
in  a  sense,  because,  as  I  say,  I  wrote  both  of  them! 

C:   Talk  about  fence-straddling! 

H:   But  my  heart  was  in  the  first  one,  not  the  second  one.   I 
gave  advice  to  Admiral  LeBourgeois,  I  said,  "I  advise  you  not 
to  push  this  to  the  extreme,  because  you're  not  going  to  win 
it."   I  mean,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  I  thought  it 
would  move  the  War  College  in  the  right  direction,  I  also 
thought  that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  bid.   Well,  he  did.   My 
prediction  was  quite  accurate.   And  so,  we  were  ordered  by 
the  CNO  to  move  in  this  direction — the  five-year  plan. 
LeBourgeois,  of  course,  is  a  good  military  man,  I  mean,  he 
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marched  off  smartly  to  do  it.   There  wasn't  any  problem  on 
that.   He  was  a  difficult  man  to  deal  with  sometimes.   He  was 
certainly  very  suspicious  always.   I  guess  I  never  really 
realized  quite,...  he  used  to  talk  about  his  previous 
assignment  down  in  the  CNO's  outer  office,  and  I  never 
appreciated  that  till  the  last  six  months  or  so  when  I  spent 
a  lot  of  time  down  in  the  CNO's  outer  office  watching  the  EA 
to  the  CNO  operate.   And  I  see  why  now  those  people  become 
suspiciousl   But  anyhow,  he  was  always  afraid  of  getting 
embroiled  in  things,  or  that  there  might  be  a  hidden  agenda, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.   So  he  was  a  little  difficult  to  do 
business  with,  although  there  was  much  to  say  for  the  man.   I 
mean,  he  was  very  forthright,  very  vigorous  in  putting 
forward  what  he  wanted  to  do.   The  one  thing  that  I  know  for 
sure  that  he  was  never  very  happy  with  in  the  curriculum  was 
the  naval  operations  part.   But,  of  course,  hardly  anybody 
has  ever  been  very  happy  with  the  naval  operations  part.   If 
there  is  one  consistent  lament  I've  heard  from  presidents  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  it's  that  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  naval  ops.   Actually,  right  now,  in  the  last  few  years, 
they  have  come  a  long,  long  way.   It  is  pretty  good  now. 

C:   I  know  there's  been  a  lot  of  student  criticism  of  the 
naval  operations  course  in  the  past. 

H:   Well,  you  see,  part  of  the  problem  exists...  it's  like  I 
told  you  about  the  G.W.  degree  program — it  wasn't  perceived 
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as  a  piece  of  an  integrated  total.   It  was  perceived  as  an 
alternative.   Once  you  see  it  that  way,  you  say,  "Every 
minute  they  spend  over  there  is  taken  away  from  the  Naval  War 
College,"  like  if  you  learned  under  the  G.W.  hat,  you  know, 
that  doesn't  count.   Well,  this  is  the  same  kind  of  a 
business,  in  a  sense.   We  put  naval  officers  in  there.   And 
naval  officers,  who  are  bound  to  know  something  about  naval 
operations,  are  going  to  be  extrememly  critical  about  a 
course  in  naval  operations.   I  mean,  it's  just  built  in. 
They're  going  to  be  far  more  critical  than  in  the  case  of 
strategy,  or  management,  or  something.   So  that's 
understandable.   But  the  reason  I  mention  this  is  one  Friday, 
he  said  to  me,  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  make  you  the  chairman 
of  naval  operations."   That's  not  as  outlandish  as  it  may 
sound,  because  I  am,  after  all,  a  four  striper  reserve 
retired.   But  by  Monday  he  had  decided  no,  that  that  would  be 
a  little  hard  for  them  to  take,  you  know.   But  what  was 
behind  this  was  he  realized  that  the  problem  in  naval 
operations,  which  I  think  really,  they've  come  closest  to 
handling  now  in  the  last  few  years,  is  conceptual.   Naval 
operations  courses  have  traditionally  been  very  good  on 
gaming  and  planning  and  stuff  like  that,  where,  you  know,  you 
can  see  what  you're  doing,  as  it  were.   Where  they've  been 
very  poor  is  to  say,  what  were  operations  about,  you  know, 
what's  the  point  of  it?   If  you  will,  for  instance,  the  Navy 
has  never  sat  down  very  long  until  recent  times  and  said, 
"What  is  the  maritime  strategy?"  rather  than,  you  know,  we've 
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got  to  be  out  there  on  the  sea,  we've  got  to  have  enough 
carriers.   And  so  then  to  say,  "Why?   How?"   See? 
Conceptually.   So  he  realized  that  a  professional  academician 
such  as  myself  would  approach  it  that  way,  and  that's  what  he 
was  trying  to  get.   So,  anyhow,  that  pretty  well,  I  think, 
gives  you  the  highlights  in  the  LeBourgeois  time. 

C:   Right,  of  his  tenure  here.   Was  the  problem  between  the 
direct  link  between  the  CNO  and  the  Naval  War  College 
president,  then  LeBourgeois,  straightened  out?   Did  Admiral 
Watkins  ever  absent  himself  from  the  scene  during  this  three- 
year  term?  And  were  there  inklings  that  the  president  would 
not  report  eventually  through  CNET? 

H:  I  just  don't  remember  when  we  changed  over,  whether  it 
was  in  LeBourgeois' s  time  or  not.  Do  you  remember  for  the 
record? 

C:   I  can't  quite  remember.   But  I  know  there  was  definitely 
a  change  around  that  time. 

H:  Well,  LeBourgeois,  as  in  the  case  of  Semmes,  and  in  the 
case  of  Chick  Hayward,  for  instance,  was  a  very  senior  vice 
admiral,  so  this,  of  course,  presented  a  problem.  Any  time 
we  had  a  very  senior  vice  admiral,  he  didn't  really  want  to 
report  to  the  fellow  who  was,  often,  a  less  senior  vice 
admiral.   Now,  on  the  other  side  of  things  was  the  fact  that 
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if  we  weren't  going  to  report  there,  we  probably  were  going 
to  report  through  Op  01,  which  is  another  name  for  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel! 

C:   Yes,  the  change  was  made.   I'd  have  to  check  the  record 
as  to  when  that  change  came  about. 

H:   Well,  it  was  made  for  various  reasons.   First,  the  Naval 
Academy  pulled  out  of  the  arrangement  because,...  and  you  can 
understand  why.   They  were  reporting  to  somebody  down  in 
Pensacola  who  would  then  report  to  somebody  30  miles  away 
from  them.   And  they'd  just,  since  they  were  so  near  the 
throne,  they  wanted  direct  access.   And,  if  I  recall,  we  were 
number  two  to  pull  out  of  the  system  and  get  put  under  CNO 
directly. 

C:   Right.   Our  next  president  was  rather  a  famous,  dynamic 
American  hero,  Admiral  Stockdale,  who  served  here  for  two 
years  from  1977  to  1979.   Can  you  give  me  an  assessment  of 
his  administration?  He  did  something  important  for  the 
electives  program  that  you  had...  that's  one  thing  that  I  can 
think  of  specifically.   Can  you  comment  on  that? 

H:   Well,  Evelyn,  you  skipped  a  president. 

C:   Oh,  I  skipped  Huntington  Hardisty!   Pardon  mei   He  was  an 
interim  president  for  about  six  months,  and  if  you  do  want  to 
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comment  on  him  and  his  tenure,  please  do. 

H:   Well,  Hunt  Hardisty,  as  you  already  heard  me  say,  was  the 
Dean  of  Academics  at  the  time  of  LeBourgeois.   And  he  was 
also  then  promoted  to  rear  admiral  just  at  the  end  of  that 
period  of  time.   It  may  even  have  been  that  LeBourgeois  was 
on  that  selection  committee,  but  I  don't  remember  for  sure. 
But  anyhow,  this  was  the  first  president  who  had  actually 
served  on  the  faculty,  you  know,  I  mean  immediately  before. 

C:   Yes,  that  was  a  first. 

H:   And  Hunt  Hardisty,  he  looks  like  a  good  country  boy  and 
he's  very  mild  in  his  manner.   You  probably  know  him. 

C:   I  remember  him,  yes. 

H:   But  he  has  a  very  sharp  mind,  very  analytical  mind,  very 
tenacious,  but  in  a  mild  way,  you  know,  not  like  LeBourgeois, 
you'd  always  tell  was  tenacious.   Hunt  Hardisty  was  tenacious 
without  seeming  to  be.   He  and  I  talked  quite  a  bit,  and  he 
realized  what  the  real  fundamental  problems  of  the 
institution  were.   And  it  is  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  he 
was  taken  away  so  soon,  because  if  he  had  stayed,  he  was 
prepared.   He  had  already  seen  preliminary  drafts  of 
proposals  to  make  some  very  significant  alterations  in  the 
way  we  were  doing  things  that  he  was  convinced  from  his 
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vantage  point,  just  as  I  was  convinced,  that  we  had  to 
change. 

C:   What  were  these  alterations,  his  proposed  alterations, 
that  he  wanted? 

H:   Well,  they  would  have  moved  us  toward  more  centralized 
ways  of  putting  in  presidential  guidance  into  the  system. 
You  see,  I  don't  remember  if  I  said  to  you  as  such  when  we 
were  talking  about  Turner,  but  I  said  to  you  that  he  had  his 
own  curriculum  in  his  head.   Well,  the  thing  he  did  because 
of  that  was  he  abolished  the  existing  curriculum  board  and 
academic  board  that  processed  the  curriculum.   He  didn't  want 
it  processed.   He  had  already  decreed  it,  and  so  why  have  all 
this  apparatus?  And  you  will  remember  that  I  told  you  that 
he  established  the  departments,  which  was  part  of  the 
planning,  but  he  did  away  with  the  directors.   By  the  time 
you  do  away  with  the  directors  of  the  College,  who  look  at 
that  level  across  nine  or  ten  months  and  say,  "This  is  what 
should  be  happening  to  lieutenant  commanders,"  and  you  do 
away  with  the  processing  through  the  curriculum  board  and  the 
academic  board,  you  have  no  way,  except  by  personal 
intervention  of  the  president,  for  the  president  to  guide  the 
curriculum.   I  mean,  it's  really  kind  of  a  shocking  thing 
when  you  think  aobut  it.   The  one  concession  that  Turner  made 
to  me  for  machinery  was  to  create  something  called  the 
Academic  Policy  Council,  which  I  proposed  to  him,  and  I 
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proposed  to  various  presidents  after  that,  and  it  never, 
never  functioned  the  way  I  wanted  it  to.   It  became  an 
information  board  which,  goodness  knows,  they  needed,  but  it 
never  provided  this  ability  of  the  president  to  put  input 
into  the  curriculum  in  the  form  of  guidance.   So,  Hunt 
Hardisty  was  going  to  change  that  because  he  recognized... 
he,  or  all  people,  being  in  the  dean  of  academics  office, 
realized  that  there  wasn't  any  real  steering  going  on  from 
the  top.   We  were  getting  steering  from  below  in  the 
departments.   Now  if  you  liked  what  was  happening,  good. 
See?  Well,  all  right,  so  he  left.   This  was  the  situation 
when  Stockdale  came.   And  these  events,  again,  are  connected, 
as  you'll  see  shortly.   Stockdale  was  a  very  interesting,  j,s 
a  very  interesting  fellow.   He  would  look  right  at  you,  and  I 
always  had  the  feeling  that  he  could  tell  what  I  was 
thinking,  even  though  I've  been  told  at  times,  I  don't  know 
whether  truly,  that  I  have  a  poker  face  if  I  want  one.   But  I 
always  thought  he  knew  exactly  what  I  was  thinking,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  I  usually  told  him  exactly  what  I  was 
thinking,  so  it  didn't  make  much  difference.   He  was  somebody 
you  could  do  that  to.   You  could  say,  you  know,  "Well, 
Admiral,  here's  what  I  think."   Now,  LeBourgeois,  on  the 
other  hand,  just  to  jump  back  to  him  for  a  minute...  I 
remember  one  time  I  went  into  his  office  and  I  told  him 
something,  and  he  kind  of  snapped.   And  I  said,  "Admiral,  you 
have  to  choose."   I  said,  "If  you  tell  me  to  go  do  this 
thing,  I'll  do  it,  I'll  staff  it.   As  a  staffer.   But  if  you 
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want  to  hear  what  I  think  as  you  Special  Academic  Advisor,  if 
you  want  some  advice,  I'll  tell  you  my  advice."   Because  he 
wasn't  giving  me  a  chance.   He  said,  he  looked  up  and  he  kind 
of  was  surprised,  you  know,  and  he  said,  "No,  I  want  your 
advice."   So  I  said,  "My  advice  is,  don't  touch  it." 
Whatever  it  was,  I  don't  remember  what  it  was.   But  he  took 
the  advice.   Well,  you  didn't  have  any  problem  in 
sensitivities  with  Stockdale.   You  always  felt  that  any 
sensitivities  he  had  had  been  rubbed  raw  and  out,  you  know, 
entirely  by  what  he  went  through,  which  really  was  something 
when,  you  know,  they  broke  his  leg  again,  and  all  that  stuff. 

C:   Oh,  yes,  it  was  really  a  very  severe  situation. 

H:   Well,  Stockdale,  as  he  has  written,  he  used  to  say  it, 
too,  he  said,  "Well,  you  know,"  he  hadn't  been  here  very  long 
before  he  began  to  mutter  that  it  was  all  very  well,  and  so 
on,  but  the  War  College  really  wasn't  doing  what  he  thought 
it  ought  to  do  with  its  curriculum.   And  he  became  more  and 
more  discontented  with  what  was  going  on.   He  hadn't  the 
faintest  idea  how  to  cure  it. 

C:   Yes,  I  was  wondering  if  he  had  any  ideas... 

H:   I  was  talking  about  apparatus.   Oh,  he  had  definite  ideas 
on  what  he  thought  was  missing.   But  I'm  saying  he  had  no 
idea  on  how  to  say,  "Hocus-pocus,  produce  it!"   And  what  he 
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would  say  is,  "That's  all  right.   Let  them  study  Thucydides, 
let  them  take  up  management.   But  let  me  tell  you,  I  was  in 
an  airplane  leading  a  group  at  the  lead  of  technology  in  the 
twentieth  century,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  in  this 
parachute,  and  coming  down,  and  there+  I  was  centuries  and 
centuries  in  back  of  it,  and  all  the  technical  apparatus  in 
the  world  didn't  help  me  survive  what  I  had  to  face.   For 
that,"  he  said,  "the  best  thing  I  ever  took  was  philosophy 
when  I  was  a  student  back  at  Stanford."   And  so  he  said, 
"What  is  missing  from  the  curriculum  is  leadership,  ethical, 
moral  values,  philosophical  considerations,  and  so  on,  and  so 
forth."   So  as  we  discussed  this,  he  began  to  be  more  and 
more  convinced  that  what  he  ought  to  do  was  create  a  fourth 
department,  and  he  was  going  to  put  me  at  the  head  of  it. 

C:   And  what  would  that  be? 

H:   Moral  philosophy,  or  leadership,  or  whatever.   What  do  we 
call  the  course  that  came  out  of  all  this?   Foundations... 

C:   Foundations  of  moral  obligations,  that's  it. 

H:   It  probably  would  have  been  called  something  like  that,  I 
mean,  that  was  what  he  was  after.   Well,  I  sympathized  with 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  he  was  definitely  right  that  it 
wasn't  in  the  curriculum.   On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some 
offsetting  considerations.   For  instance,  I  had  already  had  a 
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part  in  pushing  management's  course  down  a  couple  of  weeks, 
if  I  remember,  in  length.   I  think  that  was  still  in 
LeBourgeois's  time.   I  forget  the  reason.   I  think 
LeBourgeois  felt  it  was  a  little  too  long.   And  that  was  a 
difficult  operation. 

C:   Oh,  I'm  sure  there  would  have  been  resistance  to  that  by 
the  management  department. 

H:   Oh,  yes.   Not  just  resistance,  but,  I  mean,  it's 
difficult.   I  mean,  you  get  a  lot  of  turmoil  in  the  system. 

C:   Oh,  certainly,  certainly,  yes.   Operationally  it's 
difficult. 

H:   So  we  would  have  taken  three  courses,  each  of  which  took 
33%  roughly,  of  the  school  year,  and  reduced  them  to  25%. 
And  that  was  a  tough  proposition.   I  could  see  a  lot  of 
turmoil,  I  mean,  not  quite  from  Turner's  time  back,  but  a  lot 
of  turmoil.   At  this  time,  the  electives  program,  I  told  you, 
had  been  restored  and  was  on  a  voluntary  basis.   I  believe 
that  somewhere  in  there  it  was...  I  don't  remember  exactly 
how  we  had  broadened  it,  but  if  I  remember,  there  was 
something  like  10  or  12%  of  the  time  was  allocated  for 
electives.   But  we  did  have  some  time  in  the  program  for 
electives,  however.   So  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a 
different  way  of  packaging  Stockdale's  wishes  that  would 
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create  less  turmoil  in  the  system,  because  it  was  already  up 
to  10  or  15%,  whatever  it  was,  for  electives.   If  we  could 
increase  that,  say,  to  20%,  it  would  be  adequate,  because 
then  we  could  have  ten  weeks,  sessions,  and  we  could  really, 
for  30  hours  you  could  do  enough,  I  mean,  it's  basically  a 
quarter  course,  you  see?   So  we  could  have  respectable 
courses,  academically.   And  so,  and  the  beauty  of  this  would 
be  that  we  could  take  the  existing  faculty  and  bring  them 
into  it,  and  the  staff,  and  put  to  work  people  in  their 
specialized  capacities  where  they  really  had  to  kind  of,  you 
know,  didn't  have  an  outlet  in  the  regular  curriculum  where, 
you  know,  you're  teaching  strategy,  rather  than,  say, 
international  relations  or  American  foreign  policy.   Now  you 
can  give  your  own  course.   So,  I  worked  out  that  proposal  as 
the  Special  Academic  Advisor,  and  it  would  also  have  the 
advantage  that  we  would  not  have  to  go  out  and  hire  a 
separate  faculty. 

C:   Right,  another  expense. 

H:   Because  if  you've  got  four  departments  you're  going  to 
have  to  have  a  department's  worth  of  people.   And  also,  to 
hire  a  whole  department  in  this  area,  where  the  talent  is 
relatively  scarce,  is  also  a  problem.   So  I  knew  it  would  be 
a  little  tricky  to  have,  in  effect,  a  program  without  a 
dedicated  faculty,  especially  since  these  department  chairmen 
were  all  big  barons,  as  it  were,  and  controlled  their 
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resources.   But  I  thought  it  was  well  worth  trying,  and  I  had 
helped  put  together  and  seen  fail  more  than  one  electives 
program  around  here.   So  I  figured  I  had  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  would  really  make  it  tick.   And  a  high  degree  of 
volunteerism,  real  freedom  to  choose  what  they  wanted  in  the 
offerings,  voluntary  participation  by  the  faculty  to  come 
forward  and  offer  courses.   The  only  requirement  for  the 
student  was  that  he  must  take  an  elective,  but  he  could  take 
whichever  he  wanted. 

C:   And  a  lot  of  variety,  too. 

H:   And  a  lot  of  variety.   And  I  figured  this  would  work,  and 
actually,  that  was  a  pretty  good  guess,  because  I  was  saying 
to  Bob  Wood  at  lunch  that  nobody's  ever  taken  a  serious 
potshot  at  this  program  and  we  must  be  going  now  better  than 
10  years,  right?   So  anyhow,  I  wrote  the  precept,  or  the 
Naval  War  College  instruction,  on  this.   That  was  kind  of 
funny,  too.   Because  in  those  days,  Dave  Clark,  you  know 
Dave.  . . 

C:   Oh,  yesi   He's  down  in  my  area  now. 

H:   Yes,  well  Dave  was  then  the  EA  to  the  president.   He 
wasn't  the  aide,  he  was  the  EA,  you  see  the  difference.   Or, 
at  least,  he  acted  as  it.   And  so,  he  was,  this  was  something 
that  happened  in  Turner's  time,  and  I  think  maybe  Dave  had 
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been  there  then. 

C:   Dave  was  I  think,  yes,  he  was  there  when  Turner  was 
there,  he  was  his  aide. 

H:   Was  he  his  aide?  Oh,  that's  where  he  got  in  the  habit  of 
being  a  big  shot.   He  would  look  over  all  the  pieces  of  paper 
and  tell  the  admiral,  you  know,  "It's  all  right  to  look  at 
this,"  or,  if  he  didn't  like  it,  he'd  send  it  back.   So  this 
is  what  he  was  doing  with  Stockdale.   And  so  I  had  put  in  a 
staffed  instruction  that  I  had  concurrence  on,  and  all  the 
chief  people  had  signed  off.   And,  lo  and  behold,  the 
admiral's  aide  was  saying,  "I'm  not  going  to  send  this  into 
the  president!"   So  I  insisted  that  he  send  it  in,  or  maybe  I 
gave  it  to  him,  I  forget  which.   But  anyhow,  he  felt  so 
strongly  about  this  that  he  started  writing  his  own 
instruction.   And  I  remember  this  because  one  morning, 
Stockdale  called  me  in  and  he  sat  me  down,  just  the  two  of 
us,  and  he  had  in  front  of  him  my  proposed  instruction.   He 
took  out  his  pen  and  he  looked  at  me  and  he  said,  "You  know, 
my  aide  tells  me  that  he  thinks  we  ought  to  be  doing 
something  else."   He  says,  "My  aide  says  that  what  you're 
doing  is  building  an  empire."   Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth!   I  mean,  the  irony  of  this  is  I  have  resisted 
becoming  chairman  of  a  department  with  a  whole  bunch  of 
people.   I've  insisted  on  a  vest-pocket  operation  in  terms  of 
people  running  it  part-time  and  all  the  rest  of  it.   So,  I 
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didn't  protest  or  anything.   I  just  listened.   And  he  then 
looked  up,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  and  he  smiled.   He  leaned 
over  and  he  signed  it,  and  as  he  signed  it  he  said,  "If  you 
want  to  build  an  empire,  be  my  guest!"   So  anyhow,  you  gather 
that  I  got  along  very  well  with  him.   I  respected  him,   I 
enjoyed  being  with  him,  and  we  had  some  very,  very 
interesting  times;  and  I  think  that  the  change  we've  made 
there  was  really  a  very  sensible  one  for  the  Naval  War 
College  because  you  tell  them  they've  got  to  take  these  three 
courses,  you  kind  of  have  to  liven  it  up  with  giving  them  a 
little  choice,  too.   It's  the  only  thing  not  ordained  that 
they  take.   And  on  the  other  hand,  back  to  what  I  told  you 
about  Turner  (why  Turner  was  wrong,  and  why  Chick  Hayward  was 
right)  I  don't  care  what  you  do — if  you  run  a  GRE  or  any 
other  thing  on  these  students,  you  will  find  that  you  have  an 
enormous  variation  in  terms  of  pure  academic  intellectual 
capability.   Because  this  institution  has  never  chosen 
students  purely  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  potential,  nor 
should  it.   If  you  think  about  it,  the  ones  we  really  want, 
and  the  ones  that  are  usually  pretty  good  intellectually  and 
academically  are  first-class  operators;  but  what  we  want  them 
for  is  first-class  operators  more  than  for  their  academic 
attainment.   But  that  means  that  in  these  first-class 
operators  you  get  people  who  can  tie  knots  around  some  of  the 
other  guys  in  terms  of  mechanical,  intellectual  ability  to 
read,  to  write,  you  know,  this  sort  of  thing.   And  you've 
seen  it  yourself — you  know  what  I'm  talking  about.   So  that 
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means,...  so  you  pick  a  level  for  your  core  curriculum.   But 
what  do  you  do?   If  you  put  it  too  low,  then  everybody's 
bored.   If  you  put  it  too  high,  to  keep  these  other  guys 
occupied,  then  the  lower  half  commit  suicide  or  whatever, 
because  they  can't  keep  up.   So,  inevitably,  you've  got  to 
pitch  the  core  curriculum  at  a  level  where  you  don't  lose  too 
many  at  the  bottom,  and  where  you  cannot  keep  those  at  the 
top  fully  occupied.   So  you  have  to  have  some  other  things 
they  can  do.   That  was  where,  if  you  remember  what  I  said 
about  Turner,  he  failed  to  understand  in  the  first  place. 
Because  if  he  had  understood  this  he  would  realize  you 
couldn't  have  just  depth  in  three  things,  for  the  reasons  I 
just  said.   So  that's  why  the  program  worked,  the  electives 
program  that  Stockdale  started.   Bill  Platte  recommended  that 
I  become  the  electives  coordinator.   I  picked  that  title  to 
emphasize  that  it  wasn't  a  department — that  it  was  across  the 
whole  War  College  that  the  resources  would  come  from. 
Because,  as  I  say,  I  was  just  doing  that  job  part-time. 
Louise  Miller,  who  had  been  my  secretary  as  Special  Academic 
Advisor  was  doing  it  part-time.   We  got  another  person,  an 
assistant  electives  coordinator  part-time.   And  that  was  it. 
but  in  those  days,  and  I'll  come  back  to  this  when  we  get 
more  toward  the  present  day,  it  was  entirely  possible  to  do 
something  that  is  increasingly  very  difficult  to  do  now.   You 
could  call  on  the  resources  in  the  Naval  War  College  and  they 
didn't  worry  what  little  box  they  were  supposed  to  be  in. 
So,  in  other  words,  you  could  get  printing  to  print,  and  you 
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could  get  word  processing  to  process,  and  so  on.   These 
things  happened  with  very  little  difficulty.   And  this  has 
changed  a  great  deal. 

C:   President  Stockdale  also  worked  in  a  course  on  moral 
obligations — foundations  of  moral  obligations.   Did  you 
discuss  this  course  with  him  in  any  way — its  formulation  and 
its  structure?  And  can  you  tell  me  what  you  know  about 
Professor  Brennan's  coming  to  team  teach  with  him? 

H:   Yes,  I  helped  him  formulate  that  course.   I  helped  in  the 
first  place  because  I  formulated  how  the  courses  would  all  be 
in  the  electives  program.   And  then  he  began  to  see  that  that 
would  mean  a  certain  number  of  lectures,  and  a  certain  number 
of  seminars,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth.   And  he  was  in 
communication  with  Joe  Brennan  all  of  this  time.   And  Joe  was 
the  one  who  put  the  substance  into  it.   I  was  more  concerned 
with  how  you  would  make  it  a  course  mechanically,  and  so  on— 
how  it  would  progress.   And  so,  the  three  of  us  worked  on  it. 
And  also,  he  got  some  advice  from  a  fellow  out  at  Stanford, 
you  know,  who  also  came,  whose  name  escapes  me. 

C:   Was  it  Rhinelander? 

H:   Rhinelander,  yes.   And  Rhinelander  was  actually  here,  one 
year. 
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C:   Oh,  I  don't  remember  that. 

H:   Joe  was  kind  of  consultant,  and  then  I  think  Rhinelander 
came  to  actually  be  on  board,  and  then  Joe  came  to  be  on 
board.   I  think  that  was  the  sequence.   And  I  encouraged 
Stockdale  to  do  something  he  was  initially  very  reluctant  to 
do,  and  that  was  to  actually  get  in  there  and  teach  it 
himself . 

C:   Oh,  he  was  reluctant  to  do  that! 

H:   Oh,  he  was  very  reluctant!   I  mean,  he  knew  he  wasn't  an 
educator,  and  I  told  him  he  wasn't  going  to  have  all  that 
problem.   So,  in  the  first  version,  you  see,  Joe  was  really, 
it  seemed  to  me  Joe  was  here  for  a  little  while,  or  maybe  as 
kind  of  a  consultant.   But  it  was  Stockdale  who  really  gave 
the  course,  you  see,  initially. 

C:   Right,  in  the  early  years,  the  first  two  years,  I  guess 
it  was. 

H:   Yes,  and  he  did,  just  as  I  thought  Jie  would.   I  mean,  he 
held  them  just  because  of  his  experience,  and  so  on.   But  he 
had  to  keep  boning  up,  you  see,  on  the  next  week,  you  know, 
about  Plato,  or  whoever  it  was!   But  he  knew  his  stuff  pretty 
well.   I  mean,  it  wasn't  he  was  an  amateur  in  these  things. 
He  knew,  he  read  in  them,  and  he  thought  about  them  all  the 
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time,  and  so  on.   This  was  what  really  interested  him. 

C:   Yes,  this  fired  him,  I  guess,  this  course,  and  the  idea 
of  philosophy  in  the  curriculum. 

H:   One  of  the  reasons  I  encouraged  him  to  teach  was  because, 
as  I  told  you,  he  had  no  serious  understanding  of 
organization.   So,  he  knew  what  he  wanted  but  he  didn't  know 
how  to  do  it,  as  you  begin  to  understand  from  what  I'm 
saying.   So,  he  was  not  the  one  to  cure  the  mechanical 
problems  of  the  system  that  we  had  drifted  into.   The  thing 
about  a  president  is  he  gets  isolated.   Everybody,  you  know, 
almost  conspires  to  isolate  him.   In  the  first  place,  he's 
got  a  door  and  you  can't  get  in  without  going  through 
somebody  usually.   Although,  in  the  old  office  that  wasn't 
so.   I  used  to  go  right  in  the  side  door  there.   I  mean,  the 
aide  would  come  in  and  find  I  was  in  therel   But  not  the 
structure  of  the  way  it  is  now,  you  see.   But  if  he's  going 
to  find  out  what  the  students  think  and  the  pulse  of  the 
place,  either  one  of  two  things:   he's  either  got  to  go  out 
and  teach  himself,  or  he's  got  to  have  some  mechanical 
devices  that  keep  him  clued  in. 

C:   Ready  access  to  special  academic  advisors  and  department 
chairmen. 

H:   Yes.   And  students.   I  mean,  just  to  kind  of  get  the  feel 
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of  the  pulse  of  things.   So  he  got  it  that  way,  and  that 
worked  very  well.   Later  on,  when  he  was  at  the  Citadel  that 
year  and  I  was  out  at  Stanford  and  Berkeley,  I  had  understood 
he  was  having  problems.   He  wrote  me  one  time  and  I  gave  him 
some  advice,  and  I  later  found  out  what  happened  down  at  the 
Citadel.   You  know,  in  effect,  I  don't  know  whether  to  say  he 
quit  or  he  got  fired,  but  it  would  have  turned  out  to  be... 

C:   A  firing,  if  he  didn't  quit! 

H:   He  had  a  board  down  there,  if  I  remember,  about  twelve 
people.   And  I  found  out  that  he  was  doing  what  any  amateur 
political  scientist  would  have  told  him  won't  work.   He  was 
going  in  there  with  fairly  radical  proposals  to  reorganize  an 
institution  that  had  a  lot  of  alumni  that  were  very 
interested  in  how  it  was  done.   In  fact,  most  of  the  board 
were  alumni.   And  he  would  just  go  in  there  and  he  would  lay 
down  the  gauntlet  as  though  he  were  the  three-star  admiral! 
And  he  had  no  idea  what  they  would  think  or  do.   I  had 
earlier  suggested  something  along  the  line,  and  at  some  point 
I  told  him  specifically  what  he  needed  to  do  was  get  himself 
a  committee  (I  forget  what  I  suggested  he  call  it — maybe  the 
executive  committee  of  the  board,  or  whatever)  which  would 
consist  of  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  and  about  two 
other  people  who  he  would  suggest  putting  on  because  he  knew 
they  were  friendly  to  him.   So  that  way,  he  would  take  up  all 
the  issues  with  them  before  he  went  into  the  meeting.   And 
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that  way,  if  these  four  people  were  behind  him,  he  knew  he 
had  four  friendly  votes  out  of  twelve,  and  therefore  all  he 
had  to  do  was  pick  up  two  or  three,  and  once  you  have  four 
people  to  speak  up  and  say,  "I  think  that's  a  very  good 
idea,"  you  know,  the  thing... 


C:   It  may  generate  the  others,  too. 

H:   But  he  was  going  in  there  without  a  clue  in  his  head  as 
to  what  all  those  dozen  people  were  going  to  do!   So  anyhow, 
he  didn't  understand  organization.   He  did  understand  some 
very  important  things  about  morality,  and  so  on,  and  so 
forth.   He  is  a  man  very  much  admired  here  and  elsewhere,  and 
still  is. 

C:   Oh,  yes,  yes,  he  certainly  is.   And  he  left  a  mark  on 
this  institution,  I  think,  very  definitely.   He  retired  and 
took  the  billet  of  the  Citadel  in  1979,  and  then  we  had  the 
three-year  term  of  Admiral  Welch.   The  billet  was  then 
reduced  to  a  two-star  from  a  three-star.   Do  you  know  why 
this  happened? 

H:   I'm  not  sure  of  all  the  detail,  but  back  in  there 
somewhere  there  was  a  consolidation  and  reduction  and 
realignment  of  flag  and  general  officer  billets  in  the  whole 
defense  department.   I  forget  what  year  that  was,  but  it 
would  be  about  this  time.   And  dating  from  that  time,  the 
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Navy  has  always  been  in  a  bind  in  terms  of  especially  three 
stars.   The  way  it  works  is  the  requirement  is  that  no  more 
than  so  many  be  either  three-star  or  four-star.   And  since 
the  four-star  is  pretty  well  foreordained  as  to  what  they 
need  them  for,  what  it  does  is  put  the  squeeze  on  the  three- 
star.   And  there  are  materials,  for  instance,  in  my  files 
discussing  this  question  over  the  years  from  the  Navy 
department's  point  of  view.   But  I  suspect,  although  I  don't 
know,  that  that's  where  the  impact  came.   Because,  again,  if 
you  remember  a  couple  of  other  things  happened.   They  did 
away  with  the  three-star  CNET  billet.   They  reduced  this  one 
from  three-star  to  two,  and  they  also  did  that  with  the 
superintendent  in  the  Academy.   So  there's  three  three-stars 
They  were  just  stuck  on  three  stars  that  they  didn't  have 
enough.   So  I  don't  think  it  was... 

C:   Intentional. 

H:   It  was  not  an  intentional  downgrading  of  the  Naval  War 
College,  so  to  speak.   It  was  nothing  like  that. 

C:   Just  Navy  policy  because  of  billet  structures,  I  guess. 
Admiral  Welch  served  here  for  three  years  as  president,  and 
he  emphasized  certain  aspects  of  the  College.   Can  you 
comment  on  where  you  think  the  stress  was  during  his  three- 
year  period? 
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H:   Well,  actually,  of  all  the  presidents  I  probably  have  the 
least  to  say,  in  terms  of  his  administration. 

C:   Now,  why  do  you  have  the  least  to  say  about  his?  Was  it 
uneventful ,  or  ... ? 

H:   Well,  for  one  thing  it  was  relatively  uneventful.   He  was 
not  a  man  who  really  wanted  to  do  much.   I  think  that  this 
was  maybe  a  question  of  personality,  but  he  really  felt  the 
institution  was  cooking  along  pretty  well.   The  only  thing 
that  I  remember  where  he  really  was  involved  in  a  new 
departure,  where  he  took  kind  of  an  initiative,  and  I'm  not 
even  sure  that  he  did  it  or  whether  it  was  Admiral  Hayward  as 
CNO,  was  on  the  research  center. 

C:   Yes.   The  Center  for  Naval  Warfare  Studies. 

H:   Yes.   Now,  the  main  reason  why  I  really  have  fairly  hazy 
recollection  to  this  was  because  we  had  a  dean  of  academics 
whose  name  was  Kramer.   And  he  was  a  very  uptight  fellow  on 
running  the  academic  side  of  things.   And  so,  relatively 
early  on,  Admiral  Welch  said  to  me,  he  said,  "I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you're  my  advisor,  but,..." 
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Interview  #4 

Interviewee:   Professor  Frederick  H.  Hartmann,  Naval  War 

College,  Newport,  Rhode  Island   02841 

Interviewer:   Dr.  Evelyn  M.  Cherpak 

Subject:   The  History  of  the  Naval  War  College 

Date:   September  3,  1986 


C:   This  is  the  fourth  oral  history  interview  with  Professor 
Frederick  Hartmann.   Today's  date  is  September  3,  1986.   My 
name  is  Evelyn  Cherpak.   The  interview  is  being  conducted  in 
Professor  Hartmann' s  office  in  Spruance  Hall. 

Professor  Hartmann,  I  believe  we  were  mentioning  the 
Center  for  Naval  Warfare  Studies  and  its  establishment  in 
1982  under  the  Welch  administration.   Can  you  comment  on  that 
at  all — its  beginnings,  its  purpose,  its  organization  goals? 

H:   Yes,  I  really  don't  know,  or  I  don't  recall  too  much 
about  how  that  began.   I  think  that  that  was  Admiral 
Holloway's,  no,  Admiral  Hayward's  initiative,  but  I'm  a 
little  vague  on  it  as  to  whether  it  started  on  our  end  or  the 
Washington  end.   But  in  any  event,  it  represented  essentially 
a  redoing,  a  refocusing  of  what  had  already  started  as  we 
discussed  under  Turner.   I  don't  know  what  more  to  say.   It 
was  a  name  change,  and  so  on,  but  as  I  think  about  it,  it 
really  is  essentially  the  same  thing  that  started  under 
Turner,  but  more  focused.   It  became  more  Navy-oriented. 

C:   A  little  bit  larger,  too,  encompassing  later  on  the  other 
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divisions — war  gaming,  and  strategic  studies,  too. 

H:   Well,  the  gaming  went  in  and  out,  you  know.   The  gaming 
has  been  housed  in  various  ways.   Yes,  ultimately  it  grew 
into  what  it  is  now,  but  that  I  don't  really  quite  think  is 
in  Welch's  time.   I  think  really  that's  something  we'd 
comment  on  in  Service's  time. 

C:   Fine.   Another  program  that  began  again,  so  to  speak, 
reinventing  the  wheel  under  Welch's  administration,  was  the 
cooperative  degree  program,  the  Salve  Regina  program,  to  be 
exact,  for  granting  War  College  students  graduate  degrees.   I 
believe  there  was  something  about  that  in  the  files  that  you 
turned  over  to  us.   Can  you  comment  on  this  program  and  its 
structure,  and  your  opinion  on  it  and  the  fact  that  the  War 
College  isn't  that  directly  involved? 

H:   Yes,  I'd  kind  of  forgotten  about  that  and  you  remind  me, 
and  what  this  was  was  another  step  in  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  the  replacement  of  the  degree  programs  that  Turner 
abolished.   And  you  remember  I  told  you  about  LeBourgeois  and 
the  program  then  that  I  negotiated  with  the  P.G.  School,  what 
happened  to  that.   Then,  of  course,  Admiral  Welch  stared  the 
same  problem  in  the  face,  that  we  were  at  a  disadvantage 
because  we  did  not  have  a  degree  program.   So  in  the  course 
of  discussing  this,  he  eventually  set  me  to  exploring  what  we 
might  do...  let  me  think.   Boston  University  and  also  the 
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University  of  Rhode  Island.   And  we  actually  worked  that 
through  to  a  full  proposal  in  both  cases.   I  don't  remember 
how  may  credits  each  institution  was  willing  to  grant,  but  I 
do  remember  the  discussion  we  had  around  the  Admiral's  table 
when  I  presented  this,  because  the  other  chief  people  were 
there  and  the  heads  of  the  academic  departments  immediately 
began  to  say  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  very  serious  problem 
if  we  went  ahead  with  it  because  there  would  obviously  be 
still  plenty  of  credits  that  the  student  would  have  to  earn 
in  this  cooperative  degree  program,  and  therefore  it  would 
inevitably  begin  to  cut  into  the  resident  program. 

C:   The  same  old  arguments. 

H:   Yes.   This  thing  has  always  gone  around  and  around  boxing 
the  same  compass  points.   Again,  I'm  not  quite  clear  on  the 
sequence.   It  is  funny  that  I  don't  remember  it  better.   I 
remember  being  down  in  Washington  when  the  question  came  up 
of  getting  the  CNO  to  either  agree  or  not  as  to  whether  we 
could  have  a  cooperative  degree  program.   What  I  don't 
remember  is  whether  this  was  in  reference  to  the  Salve 
program  or  just  in  reference  to  any  program.   I  think  it  was 
in  reference  to  any  program.   Anyhow,  it  is  in  the  files,  and 
anybody  really  interested  can  find  it.   But  the  CNO  gave  us  a 
provisional  agreement  to  go  ahead  is  what  it  amounted  to. 
Now  let's  see — I  can  tell  you  when  this  is,  though,  that  I'm 
thinking  of,  because  the  CNO  was  already  Watkins,  so  it  has 
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to  be  past  the  middle  of  '82. 

C:   The  program  had  really  started  in  the  fall  of  '82. 

H:   Hm? 

C:   The  program  itself  started  in  '82. 

H:   When  did  Service  come  on  board?  Was  it  a  little  after 
that  time? 


C:   Yes,  I  think  October  of... 

H:   Of  '82. 

C:   Of  '82,  yes. 

H:   It'd  be  right  after  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  thing.   So,  yes. 
That  about  checks,  that  this  thing  was  becoming  an  issue  in 
the  later  part  of  the  Welch  administration,  the  very  early 
part  of  the  CNO's  tour,  Watkins,  and  before  Service  appears. 
I  think  that's  the  right  sequence.   Well  anyhow,  whenever 
that  summer  was,  I  had  gone  off,  I  think  to  California.   And 
when  I  came  back  Kramer,  the  Dean  of  Academics,  said,  "We 
have  a  cooperative  degree  proposal  from  Salve  Regina."   And  I 
had  not  looked  at  Salve  Regina  as  a  way  of  solving  this 
problem  simply  because,...  Salve  Regina's  a  nice  little 
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college,  and  I'm  giving  all  these  books  to  them. 

C:   They  need  them.   Desperately! 

H:   They  need  them,  yes!   And  I  don't  mean  to  look  down  my 
nose  when  I  say  that  it  is  in  no  sense,  really,  in  my 
opinion,  a  first-rate  graduate  institution.   And  my  terms  of 
reference,  certainly,  hitherto  had  been  that  this  had  to  be  a 
very  academically  respectable  degree.   And  at  the  same  time, 
that  meant  that  we  went  to  institutions  who  would  grant  us 
very  little  credit,  and  therefore  had  a  lot  of  credits  that 
they  wanted  still  accomplished  by  our  students,  and  off  you 
go  around  and  around.   Well,  this  proposal  by  Salve  had  one 
great  merit,  and  that  is  that  they  only  required  nine  more 
hours  from  a  student.   Now,  how  they  get  by  on  this  with 
accreditation  and  all  the  rest,  I  don't  know.   Probably  by 
saying  what  a  great  program  the  Naval  War  College  has.   But 
in  effect,  in  effect  the  problem  was  solved  through  this 
device.   But  I  really  didn't  have  any  hand  in  it.   The  reason 
I  mention  this  is  kind  of  funny,  and  it  seems  to  me,  by  this 
time  Service  must  have  become  the  president.   Because  one  day 
we  got  a  letter  from  my  old  friend  P.  X.  Kelly,  the 
commandant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  saying  that  he  had  seen  Phil 
Crowl,  and  Phil  Crowl  had  said  that  they  were  really 
undercutting  the  mission  of  the  Naval  War  College  as  set  up 
during  the  Turner  time,  because  they  had  set  up  this  degree 
program  to  compete  with  it.   And  that  presumably  Fred 
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Hartmann  had  set  this  up.   Well,  you  know,  normally  I  was  the 
man  to  set  all  programs  up  so  it  wasn't  a  bad  guess,  except 
in  this  case,  it  was  funny  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it!   The  reason  that  I'm  laughing  about  this  is  that  a  couple 
of  things  impressed  Admiral  Service  about  this — now,  shall  I 
go  on  with  Admiral  Service? 

C:   Oh,  sure.   Yes. 

H:   One  was  he  didn't  really  like  to  hear  from  the  commandant 
in  the  Marine  Corps  telling  him  what  he  should  and  shouldn't 
do  here.   And  also,  obviously  the  people  hadn't  got  their 
facts  very  straight.   And  he  knew  this  was  a  sensitive 
question,  anyhow,  I  mean,  you're  damned  if  you  do  and  you're 
damned  if  you  don't.   This  must  be  perfectly  clear.   If  you 
don't  have  a  cooperative  degree  program  you  have  one  set  of 
problems;  and  if  you  do,  you  have  a  different  set,  which  I 
haven't  really  gone  into  in  great  detail  yet.   So  anyhow,  we 
talked  about  it,  Service  and  I,  about  how  to  handle  this,  not 
this  letter — he  knew  what  to  do  about  that.   He  told  them 
they  had  their  facts  all  wrong,  etc.,  etc.   But  the  serious 
question  was,  "What  should  be  our  attitude  toward  the 
program?"   Well,  there's  a  real  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  you  could  tell  the  students,  "You  can't  go  to  college 
in  Newport  on  your  spare  time."   You  can,  of  course,  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  them.   You  can  say,  "Well,  you  know, 
legally  we  can't  tell  you  how  to  spend  your  spare  time,  but 
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if  you  fall  off  in  the  curriculum  we're  going  to  give  you  a 
bad  fitness  report,  etc.,  etc."   And  that,  of  course,  we  can 
do.   We  had  two  choices:   one  was  to  take  hold  of  the  Salve 
thing,  as  we  used  to  in  the  days  of  the  G.W.  program,  as  I 
brought  out,  and  make  it  truly  something  that  coordinated, 
which  made  us  a  piece  of  the  action,  though. 

C:   Correct,  yes. 

H:   Or  say  that  it's  their  doing.   Salve  wants  to  offer  the 
program.   If  our  students,  in  their  spare  time,  want  to  take 
it,  that's  their  business,  as  long  as,  you  know,  they  don't 
neglect  their  main  task  here.   Well,  I  said  to  him  that  in 
view  of  the  whole  situation,  that  my  strong  recommendation  to 
him  was  to  take  number  two.   In  other  words,  our  position  was 
that  we  had  no  formal  connection  with  Salve  Regina  College, 
which  is  true. 

C:   Yes.   It's  hands  off. 

H:   Yes.   And  actually,  although  each  of  these  positions,  as 
I  say,  has  difficulties,  this  has  turned  out  to  have  less 
difficulties  than  when  we  said,  "Yes,  we're  in  there  with 
them  in  a  cooperative  program."   X  University.   Because  if 
somebody,  then,  from  Washington  says,  "You  know  what  these 
people  are  doing  up  there?   They're  over  at  Salve,..."  we 
say,  "Well,  you  know,  it's  not  our  doing."   And  so  this  has 
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worked  out  better  than  the  other  one,  the  G.W.  program,  and 
it  has  also  worked  out  better,  because  it  is  only  a  half  or  a 
third  as  demanding  as  the  G.W  program,  don't  you  see?   So  it 
is  very  light  in  appearance,  or  in  levy  on  people's  time 
here.   So,  the  only  real  difficulty  we've  run  into 
subsequently  was  when  Salve  started  requiring  an  ethics 
course.   Well,  they've  always  had  an  ethics  requirement  to 
graduate,  but  that  got  kind  of  tagged  onto  the  Brennan- 
Stockdale  course.   And  pretty  soon  I  noticed  in  my  capacity 
as  electives  coordinator  that  the  thing  was,  for  the  first 
time,  just  being  overloaded  entirely,  where  you  know,  we 
couldn't  get  them  in.   Even  in  a  line,  you  know,  you  can't 
come  in  now,  but  you  can  come  in  next  time.   We  were  getting 
to  where  that  wouldn't  clear  the  backlog.   So  that's  where  it 
came  from.   They  could  knock  this  requirement  off  by  taking 
the  elective,  which  meant  they  could  combine  Salve's 
requirement  with  ours.   Well,  after  a  year  or  so  of 
difficulties  on  this,  Salve  decided  not  to  require,  or  not  to 
recognize  the  Brennan  elective  as  the  basic  way  of  resolving 
the  ethics  thing.   Again,  I  don't  remember  the  exact  details 
of  where  they  broadened  out  the  choices  or  how  they  went,  but 
anyhow,  the  problem  went  away,  not  too  long  ago — about  six 
months  ago. 

C:   Right.   At  a  recent  date. 

H:   So,  now,  as,  do  you  want  me  to  comment  on  the  Service 
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time  in  general,  or...? 

C:   Oh,  yes.   We're  into  that  period  now,  and  if  you  have  no 
more  comments  on  Admiral  Welch's  administration.   You 
mentioned  you  wrote  a  couple  of  books  during  his 
administration.   Can  you  tell  me  what  the  names  of  those 
were,  just  for  the  record?   I'm  rather  interested. 

H:   Well,  let's  see. . . 

C:   Were  you  here  during  that  time  period,  too,  in  residence 
for  those  three  years? 

H:   Let's  see.   I  was  gone  from  '79-'80  teaching  at  Berkeley. 
When  were  the...  I'm  trying  to  think  what  I  coordinated  with 
on  presidents. 

C:   That  was  Welch,  '79-'82. 

H:   Yes,  and  that's  probably  part  of  the  reason,  too,  that 
I'm  a  little  lower  on  detail  about  that  administration. 
Welch  was  a  very  pleasant  person.   Let's  see,  yes,  the  sixth 
edition  of  The  Relations  came  out  in  1983,  so  that  would  be 
during  his  time.   And,  The  Conservation  of  Enemies  came  out  I 
think  about  the  same  time.   It  seems  to  me  I  published  three 
books  within  a  very,  very  short  period  of  time.   To  Preserve 
the  Republic,  let's  see  when  that  came  out...  That  came  out 
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in  '85;  the  beginnings  of  it  go  back  to  that  time  we're 
talking  about.   So  two  books  came  into  print  and  one  book  was 
being  written. 

C:   Yes,  a  very,  very  busy  and  productive  time  for 
scholarship.   And  that  takes  an  awful  lot  of  time  and  energy. 
You  are  now  going  to  comment  on  the  Service  years.   Admiral 
Service  was  here  almost  three  years,  I  believe,  leaving  in 
July  of  '85.   Can  you  comment  on  his  administration  and  any 
particular  thrusts  that  that  took? 

H:   Yes,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  previous  administration,  I 
was  always  very  heavily  involved  in  everything  that  happened 
in  the  Service  administration.   Probably  the  most  useful 
thing  that  I  did  for  him  in  the  early  part,  was  to  get  across 
to  him  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  CNO  (Admiral  Watkins)  who 
had  very  definite  ideas  about  the  curriculum  of  the  Naval  War 
College,  and  what  those  ideas  were  like,  and  what  the 
attitude  of  Watkins  was  very  likely  to  be  in  terms  of  the 
Naval  War  College.   And  you  remember,  I  told  you  all  about 
how  I  had  been  involved  in  writing  the  two  drafts  on  either 
side,  and  that  Admiral  Holloway,  I  guess,  decided  what  the 
curriculum  should  be  like.   What  I  told  Service  was  pretty 
accurate.   It  turned  out  to  be  quite  correct.   And  when 
Watkins  came  up  for  the  first  time,  I  also  had  gotten  hold  of 
him  and  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do.   You  know,  did  he, 
now  that  we  were  doing  what  he  liked,  so  to  speak,  was  he 
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really  going  to  do  something  with  it.   And  he  smiled  and  he 
looked  at  me  and  he  said,  Admiral  Watkins  said,  "You  bet. 
You  wait  a  little  bit  till  I  get  my  announcement  out."   That 
announcement  came  out  in  due  course.   I  didn't  know  at  that 
time,  but  down  there  in  Washington  they  referred  to  it  as  his 
90-day  message,  meaning  he'd  been  in  office  ninety  days,  he 
had  looked  at  his  priorities.   And  one  of  the  big  stresses  in 
that  90-day  message  is  that  he's  going  to  put  the  Naval  War 
College  back  at  the  pinnacle  of  Navy  thinking  like  it  ought 
to  be,  in  terms  of,  not  only  encouraging  it  as  an 
institution,  but  using  it.   And  so,  the  next  thing  that 
happened  after  this  conversation,  I  don't  remember  whether  it 
was  before  or  after  the  90-day  message,  probably  about  the 
same  time,  Watkins  instituted  one  of  the  two  annual  CINCs 
Conferences.   The  fall  conference  was  held  up  here  and 
Service  attended  it.   And  we  had  very,  very  carefully 
prepared,  by  this  time,  not  only  a  good  briefing  on  what  was 
being  planned  in  the  curriculum,  especially  on  gaming,  but 
also  in  terms  of  how  we  could  accommodate  students  and  what 
we  would  do  with  them,  and  so  on.   The  gaming  thing 
incorporated  three  types  of  games  which  are  still  in  the 
curriculum  just  about  as  they  were,  but  that's  where  they 
began,  with  that  emphasis.   Here's  where  the  thing  I  told 
LeBourgeois  when  I  came  back  from  Texas,  really  came  to  its 
full  fruition.   To  say  it  another  way,  from  LeBourgeois  on, 
they  began  to  pay  more  and  more  attention  to  the  gaming  that 
Turner  really  had  done  away  with,  except  for  tabletop  gaming. 
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And  I  thought  that  was  the  right  direction,  and  it  really  was 
coming  along  very,  very  nicely.   And  as  I  thought,  Watkins 
was  quite  impressed  with  this.   He  liked  it  very  much,  he 
liked  the  whole  thrust  of  what  we  were  doing,  and  then  he 
arranged  the  necessary  implementation,  you  might  say,  to  see 
that  his  golden  words  in  the  90-day  message  became  reality. 
Now,  what  I  mean  by  that,...   I  was  talking  with  the  deputy 
just  yesterday,  and  I  got  into  a  piece  of  that,  and  he  said, 
"No,  I  wasn't  here  now,  at  that  time."   And  so  he  didn't 
realize  what  I  was  talking  about  at  first.   We  got  onto 
Admiral  Trost.   The  deputy  is  very  happy  that  Admiral  Trost 
gave  all  these  golden  words  about  the  Naval  War  College  and 
how  dear  to  his  heart  it  all  was.   And  I  said,  "That's  fine, 
but  you've  got  to  remember  that  there's  a  difference  between 
Admiral  Trost  and  Admiral  Watkins  and  that  is  that  Admiral 
Watkins  was  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  and 
Admiral  Trost  has  not  been."   I  don't  mean  a  difference  in 
ability;  I  mean  a  difference  in  experience. 

C:   And  perspective,  right. 

H:   Yes.   Because  you  see  what  Watkins  did,...  and  this  is 
why  I  say  Watkins  and  Service — they're  really  very  closely 
bound  up  in  this  whole  thing  because  there's  an  interaction 
occurring  here  between  the  CNO  and  the  president.   Watkins, 
what  he  did  is  he  collapsed  the  Navy  pipelines  by  so  many 
weeks  down  here  at  the  school,  you  know,  for  EXOs,  or 
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whatever.   Each  training  pipeline  for  officers  was  looked  at 
separately,  and  each  one  of  them  was  chopped.   Then  in  my 
presence,  at  that  fall  conference  over  there  in  the 
president's  conference  room,  he  took  the  next  step,  and  he 
said  to  his  BUPERS  people,  he  said,  "Now  how  many  weeks,  man 
weeks,  have  I  saved?"   And  they  told  him.   He  said,  "I  want 
these  converted  into  students  at  the  Naval  War  College." 
That  was  for  the  short  course. 

C:   Yes,  the  P.C.C. 

H:   Yes.   In  the  meantime,  again,  looking  at  it  in  the 
perspective  of  somebody  who'd  been  a  BUPERS  man,  he  said 
that,  "I  want  the  student  body  at  the  Naval  War  College,  the 
senior  course,  to  be  composed  of  two  thirds,  in  the  Navy 
side,  of  those  who  have  just  successfully  finished  command." 
And  then  he  said,  "Those  who  have  successfully  finished 
command  will  be  those  in  the  top  half  by  fitness  reports." 
So,  you  see,  he  was  nailing  down  the  thing  in  the  way  you 
have  to  do  or  else  BUPERS  says,  "You  know,  I  have  all  these 
priorities  and  all  these  demands  on  me,  and  I  can't  do  this, 
and  I  can't  do  that."   So,  what  I'm  saying  is  that  Admiral 
Service  is  the  President  of  the  Naval  War  College  at  the  same 
time  that  you  have  a  CNO  of  which  you  can  say  two  things  that 
are  very  significant  for  the  Naval  War  College.   One  is,  he 
has  shown  a  very  definite  and  detailed  interest  in  what  we  do 
throughout  the  whole  latter  part  of  his  career,  as  I've  gone 
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into  pains  to  explain.   The  second  thing  is,  you  had  a  CNO 
who  knew  how  to  make  anything  happen.   He  was  not  just  up 
there  issuing  orders;  he  was  also  down  in  the  engine  room 
putting  the  oil  in.   So,  under  these  conditions,  you  had 
ideal  circumstance  for  the  Naval  War  College  to  really 
flower.   And  that's  what  happened.   So  you  had  in  Admiral 
Service,  you  had  somebody  very  alert,  very  full  of  beans, 
wanting  to  move  everything  forward,  ambitious  in  the  proper 
sense,  I  mean,  looking  for  that  third  star,  but  not  self- 
serving,  I  mean,  just  in  the  regular  naval  tradition  of 
wanting  to  do  a  first-rate  job  and  having  to  pat  him  on  the 
back  and  promote  him.   So  the  path  is  pretty  clear  at  this 
point.   I  mean,  he  can  see  the  CNO's  personal  interest.   He 
can  see  what  that  translates  to  into  the  curriculum.   He  can 
see  the  importance  of  gaming  and  the  whole  procedure,  both 
for  these  students  coming  in.   But  also,  we  have  now,  of 
course,  the  SSG  has  been  added  into  it,  and  the  maritime 
strategy  development,  which  we  ought  to  get  to  for 
discussion.   And  the  whole  role  of  the  Naval  War  College 
therefore  is  expanded  and  the  fleets  are  beginning  to  come  to 
really  use  the  games.   It's  in  Service's  time  that  Watkins 
organizes  a  game  in  which  the  joint  chiefs,  themselves,  came 
to  play  the  game.   And  that's  something  that  never  happened 
before.   That's  important  for  two  reasons:   you're  getting 
this  type  of  person  to  play  the  game  in  Newport  to  find  out, 
you  know,  where  the  Naval  War  College  is,  but  also,  it's  an 
inter-service  game. 
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C:   Yes,  and  that's  important,  too. 

H:   And  increasingly,  these  games  not  only  draw  very,  very 
important  people,  but  they  are  also  very,  very  joint  in  their 
orientation.   So  that,  again,  feeds  back  into  everything  else 
and  gets  further  support.   Now  let's  look  at  the  SSG  part. 
Actually  the  SSG,  Strategic  Studies  Group,  is  not  technically 
a  part  of  the  Naval  War  College,  but  we're  their  landlord. 
It  was  established  by  Admiral  Hayward.   I  haven't  interviewed 
Admiral  Hayward  yet,  but  I  will  next  spring  probably.   I  have 
interviewed  Mr.  Murray,  Bob  Murray.   Bob  Murray  says  that 
what  Hayward  did  was  say,  "Let's  take  six  or  eight  really  top 
runners,  Naval  and  Marine,  put  them  up  at  Newport  and  let 
them  think  for  a  year  and  see  where  they  come  out."   Murray 
says  that  he  added  into  it  the  proposition  that  they  should 
come  out  with  a  concrete  report.   Well,  those  reports  are 
very  interesting.   I've  read,...  there  are  four,  more  or  less 
in  the  same  format,  SSG  1,  2,  3,  4;  and  then  there's,  the 
fifth  one  is  in  a  different  format.   These  are  all 
classified,  for  the  most  part,  top  secret.   But  what  they 
are,  especially  SSG  1  and  2  reports,  is  without  any  question 
in  my  mind,  a  very  substantial  basis  for  the  maritime 
strategy.   And  were  so  used.   Now,  you  have  again,  an 
interesting  tie-in  here,  because  the  SSG  then  goes  to  all  the 
theater  commanders,  CINCPAC,  and  so  on,  and  starts  saying, 
"Well,  here's  what  we've  been  thinking  about.   What  has  your 
staff  been  thinking  about?"   So  there's  an  interesting  give- 
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and-take.   So  it  isn't  some  people  sitting  at  Newport  that 
just  thought  up  something  and  sprung  it  on  them.   There's  a 
give-and-take.   Also,  eventually,  this  is  all  tried  out  in 
the  gaming,  and  so  on. 

C:   So  it's  all  inter-related. 

H:   Everything  is  linked  to  everything — you  have  a  great 
synergistic  effect  beginning  to  occur.   Watkins,  for 
instance,  was  then  the  CINCPAC.   He  was  not  the  originator  of 
the  maritime  strategy.   But  when  the  SSG  1  came  and  told  him 
what  they  were  doing,  he  had  the  kind  of  mind  that  said, 
"Hey,  this  is  great!"   And  when  he  became  the  CNO,  he  pushed 
it  like  mad.   So,  there's  also  an  interesting  tie-in  which  I 
won't  try  to  go  into,  because  it  really  had  nothing  much  to 
do  with  the  Naval  War  College  directly,  between  the  maritime 
strategy  and  the  600-ship  Navy.   But  in  the  bigger  story  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  which  I  will  be  writing  about  in  this  book 
that  I'm  doing,  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  real  connection 
between  these  two  things.   So,  again,  everything  important  in 
the  Navy  has  a  Newport  flavor,  and  vice-versa.   These  SSG 
reports  are  actually  called  The  Newport  Papers.   For  example, 
in  this...  here  is  the  Seapower  Subcommittee,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Forces  and  their  meeting  in  September,  I  think 
that's  the  September  6th  or  10th  meeting,  10th  meeting,  1985, 
not  too  long  ago.   And  Lehman  is  being  interrogated  about  the 
strategy.   And  here's  what  he  says.   He  says,  you  know,  "The 
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strategy  is  not  something  abstract.   It's  made,  really,  from 
interactions  with  the  theater  CINCs,"  he  says,  "and  not  from 
the  top  down.   They  (the  theater  CINCs)  are  the  authors  of 
the  strategy.   We  also  have  a  system,  as  I  testified  before, 
with  the  Strategic  Studies  Group  at  the  Naval  War  College 
where  we  bring  our  theater  commanders  and  our  CINCs  back  to 
the  War  College  after  nearly  every  one  of  their  operational 
tours."   And  he  goes  on  like  this.   If  anybody  reading, 
listening  to  this  ever  wants  to  look  at  it,  it's  page  296! 
And  he  goes  on  about  it,  and  he's  describing  very  accurately, 
you  know,  what  begins  to  happen  there.   So,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  prominence  for  the  Naval  War  College,  you  know, 
first-rate.   On  a  scale  of  10,  we  got  10.   From  the  point  of 
view  of  actually  doing  something  useful  for  the  Navy,  scale 
of  10.   From  the  point  of  view  of  the  CNO  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy's  personal  interest  in  what  we're  doing  because 
it's  good,  scale  of  10.   I  mean,  practically  everything  is 
just  going  great.   And  these  years,  of  course,  also,  they're 
the  first  years  of  the  Reagan  budget,  so  there  isn't  a 
shortage  of  funds.   Gramm-Rudman  still  never  heard  of. 

C:   Correct. 

H:   So,  Service  was,  contrary  to  some  of  the  others,  never 
afraid  to  grapple  with  a  problem.   Now  he  was  not  interested 
very  much  in  the  internal  administrative  side  of  things.   You 
know,  I've  explained  at  length  what  I  think  is  a  very  serious 
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problem  that  they  still  have,  ever  since  Turner  in  the 
curriculum  processing.   But  he  was  not  like  Stockdale  that  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be  teaching  something  they  weren't 
teaching.   If  he  ever  stood  still  long  enough  and  looked  at 
it,  he  might  have  come  to  some  definite  conclusions,  but 
remember,  this  is  a  three-ring  circus  going  on  with  the  SSG, 
and  the  Center  for  Naval  Warfare,  and  the  CINC's  conferences, 
and  the  interim  course,  and  all  of  this. 

C:   Yes,  very  busy  times. 

m 

H:   Yes,  so  I  didn't  try  to  interest  him  very  much  in  the 
problem  of  the  curriculum,  and  I  was  pretty  busy  helping  him 
with  some  of  these  other  things.   He  took  on  two  things  and 
he  resolved  them.   One  was  the  old  issue  which  you're 
familiar  with,  because  it  eventually  involved  people  you  know 
quite  well,  was  the  question  of,  well,  three  things,  I  guess, 
that  I  can  tell  you  about.   The  first  thing  was  the  question 
of  the  archives,  that  is  the  museum,  and  the  library,  you 
know,  the  old  Nicolosi,  Schwass,  etc.,  question  of 
relationship.   So,  he  appointed  me  the  chairman  of  a  task 
force  which  he  left  me  to  name.   And  the  question  was  what  to 
do  about  this  issue.   See,  we  were  running  into  a  lot  of 
serious  problems.   And  again,  this  is  something  you're 
familiar  with  and  that  is,  for  instance,  the  Foundation  was 
being  approached  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  accumulation  of 
materials,  which  in  some  cases  were  now  duplicating  what  the 
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library  was  getting  and  so  on.   Now  did  we  need  in  a...  well 
there  was  always  a  need  for  money.   There  was  lots  of  things 
we  could  do.   Do  we  need  duplication,  etc.,  etc.?  We  had  a 
peculiar  situation  where  Nicolosi,  as  I  recall,  as  the  museum 
head,  was  under  the  dean  of  administration,  but  as  the 
archivist  in  chief,  wasn't  he? 

C:   He  was  head  of  the  Historical  Collection,  then,  too,  yes. 

H:   Yes,  it  was  under  the  library,  which  meant  under  the  dean 
of  academics. 

C:   No,  both  sectors  were  under  the  dean  of  administration  at 
that  point. 

H:   The  library,  too,  was  it? 

C:   No,  the  Historical  Collection  and  the  museum  were  under 
the  dean  of  administration,  and  then  Mr.  Nicolosi  requested 
that  that  situation  be  reconsidered;  and  I  believe  the  task 
force  was  formed  and  reconsidered  the  placement  of  the  two 
areas. 

H:   Well,  I'm  sure  you're  right  about  that.   I  had  forgotten 
that  both  halves  were  there. 

C:   Yes,  both  halves  were  under  the  dean  of  administration. 
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H:   Anyhow,  this  was  a  Brideshead  Revisited  for  me  because 
back  in,  I  think,  in  Admiral  Colbert's  time,  I  had  been  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  settle  this  the  first  time.   But 
somehow  it  never  stayed  settled  the  first  time!   And  we 
issued  a  report,  and  I'm  sure  you're  familiar  with  it,  and  we 
gave  Tony  Nicolosi  an  option,  which  way  he  wanted  to  go,  and 
so  on.   We  tried  really  very  seriously  to  accommodate,  you 
know,  his  personal  and  professional  views  with  something  that 
we  thought  would  be  very  reasonable  for  the  Naval  War 
College.   And  the  Admiral  bought  it,  and  Tony  opted  to  forgo 
his  academic  hat,  is  the  way  I  would  put  it,  and  you  became 
the  chief  archivist,  and  he  instead  became  the  museum  man. 

« 

C:   Solely,  yes. 

H:   Solely.   So  that  cleared  it  up  at  least,  it  cleared  up 
one  set  of  problems,  in  that  now  we  had  clean  lines,  because 
the  library  was  under  the  dean  of  academics.   I  guess  that 
must  have  been  part  of  what  we  did  to  it,  then,  in  our 
report.   And  I  think  it's  worked  pretty  well. 

C:   Oh,  it  has.   It  has  worked  very  well. 

H:   Yes,  I  mean,  apart  from  how  Tony  may  feel  about,  you 
know,  things,  as  an  administrative  resolution,  I  think  that 
we  recommended  the  right  thing,  and  as  I  say,  Service  never 
hesitated,  you  know,  to  make  a  decision.   The  next  thing, 
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where  something  similar  happened,  it  may  be  because  in  the 
first  one  he  thought,  "That's  a  pretty  good  idea,"  when  he 
had  a  difficult  issue,  he  would,  he  got  in  the  habit  of  doing 
this.   And  so,  I  found  myself  the  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
address  the  question  of  CCE.   And  it  was  pretty  stark 
tasking.   It  said,  "We're  spending  ump-de-ump  money  for,  you 
know,  these  few  completions."   And  we  apparently  didn't  know 
how  to  make  the  thing  better  or  worse.   That  is  to  say,  we 
ought  to  get  rid  of  it  entirely — it  isn't  doing  its  job;  or 
give  it  the  resources  and  let  it  perform.   And  I  can  tell  you 
that  his  complete  leaning  was  on  the  side  that  he  thought  he 
was  going  to  get  rid  of  this  thing.   I  mean,  all  presidents, 
if  they  have  any  energy,  sooner  or  later  are  looking  for 
things  to  change.   I  mean  presidents  of  the  Naval  War 
College.   Because,  you  see,  if  you  think  about  the  way  the 
system  works,  it  boxes  the  president  in.   I  mean,  his  own 
tendency  left  alone,  is  to  get  caught  up  in  the  schedule,  but 
the  tendency  of  the  staff  is  to  wall  him  off,  anyhow,  you 
know,  let  him  be  in  his  office  talking  to  higher  ranking 
people,  and  stay  out  of  our  hair.   So,  sooner  or  later  they 
usually  burst  out  of  there,  and  they  get  tired  of  being  told 
that  that  shouldn't  be  changed  because  of  this...   So,  this 
was  one  of  the  manifestations  in  the  Service  time.   He 
thought  that  he'd  found  something  that  wasn't  being  done 
right.   You  understand,  this  is  against  a  background,  as  you 
think  about  it,  where  so  many  things  are  obviously  being  done 
right  and  they  were  prospering.   So  he's  looking  for  the  weak 
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where  something  similar  happened,  it  may  be  because  in  the 
first  one  he  thought,  "That's  a  pretty  good  idea,"  when  he 
had  a  difficult  issue,  he  would,  he  got  in  the  habit  of  doing 
this.   And  so,  I  found  myself  the  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
address  the  question  of  CCE.   And  it  was  pretty  stark 
tasking.   It  said,  "We're  spending  ump-de-ump  money  for,  you 
know,  these  few  completions."   And  we  apparently  didn't  know 
how  to  make  the  thing  better  or  worse.   That  is  to  say,  we 
ought  to  get  rid  of  it  entirely — it  isn't  doing  its  job;  or 
give  it  the  resources  and  let  it  perform.   And  I  can  tell  you 
that  his  complete  leaning  was  on  the  side  that  he  thought  he 
was  going  to  get  rid  of  this  thing.   I  mean,  all  presidents, 
if  they  have  any  energy,  sooner  or  later  are  looking  for 
things  to  change.   I  mean  presidents  of  the  Naval  War 
College.   Because,  you  see,  if  you  think  about  the  way  the 
system  works,  it  boxes  the  president  in.   I  mean,  his  own 
tendency  left  alone,  is  to  get  caught  up  in  the  schedule,  but 
the  tendency  of  the  staff  is  to  wall  him  off,  anyhow,  you 
know,  let  him  be  in  his  office  talking  to  higher  ranking 
people,  and  stay  out  of  our  hair.   So,  sooner  or  later  they 
usually  burst  out  of  there,  and  they  get  tired  of  being  told 
that  that  shouldn't  be  changed  because  of  this...   So,  this 
was  one  of  the  manifestations  in  the  Service  time.   He 
thought  that  he'd  found  something  that  wasn't  being  done 
right.   You  understand,  this  is  against  a  background,  as  you 
think  about  it,  where  so  many  things  are  obviously  being  done 
right  and  they  were  prospering.   So  he's  looking  for  the  weak 
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sisters.   So  I  took  it  on,  and,  with  some  other  people,  and, 
let's  see...  there  had  been  a  previous  study  that  Al 
Bernstein  had  headed  up.   It  seems  to  me  it  was  either  less 
sweeping,  in  terms  of  its  scope,  or  else  it  was  more 
restrictive  in  terms  of  its  recommendations,  but  obviously  it 
did  not  satisfy  Service  that  the  issue  had  been  thoroughly 
explored  and  dealt  with.   I  don't  remember  exactly  why, 
whether,  maybe  he  thought  he  hadn't  asked  him  to  go  far 
enough,  or  whatever.   But  anyhow,  you  might  say  we  built  upon 
that  but  we  went  much  further.   We  looked  at  the  whole  thing. 
And  we  eventually  said  to  him  that  he  was  quite  right,  you 
know,  in  his  initial  supposition — the  thing  wasn't  working 
like  it  was;  but  that  our  feeling  was  that  it  could  be, 
especially  given  this  background  that  I  just  talked  about, 
with  the  Naval  War  College  becoming  very  important  to  the 
Navy,  that  this  was  an  ideal  time  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  go  out  to  concentrations  where  there  was  a  Navy 
population  but  where  these  people  hadn't  had  a  chance  to  come 
to  the  War  College  and  bring  that  War  College  program  out 
there,  and  that  the  CNO'd  probably  think  that  was  a  great 
idea,  too.   And  I  think,  I  haven't  looked  at  the  materials 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  think  you'll  find  that  there's 
language  like  that  in  the  report.   And  he  bought  it,  he 
agreed  with  us.   He  not  only  agreed  with  us,  I  just  happened 
to  be  having  lunch  with  Jack  Hickey  today.   Jack  was  talking 
about  how  he  immediately  had  the  whole  thing  in  full  forward 
gear,  you  know.   Once  he  decided,  he  really  pushed  it  because 
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the  director  said,  "Well,  you  know,  we  could  start  with  a 
pilot  program,"  and  Service  said,  "No,  we're  going  to  start 
here,  there,  here,  and  there,  and  we're  going  to  start  now." 
And  in  the  last  report,  this  has  been  very,  very  successful. 
So  he  felt  he  had  done  something,  and  I  think  he  had  done 
something,  and  again,  I  think  his  decision  was  a  correct  one. 

C:   So  this  was  really  dynamic  period.   Very  dynamic  and 
productive  and  fruitful  for  the  institution. 

H:   Oh,  yes.   Right.   And  I  just  thought  of  the  third  thing. 
Very  similar,  you  see.   He  had  put  on  his  first  Military 
Media  Conference  and  it  really  was  a  mess!   And  he  was 
irritated!   As  he  should  have  been.   So  he  said,  around  the 
table,  you  know,...  in  one  form  or  another,  there  is  a 
meeting  around  here  that's  been  going  on  for  many,  many  years 
and  it  has  different  names,  but  it  normally  includes  about 
five  or  six  people.   And  this  is  where  policy  has  always  been 
made  in  the  Naval  War  College,  regardless  of  the  machine. 
And  it  will  be  the  chief,  the  most  senior  Naval  officers, 
usually  they're,  in  the  last  years,  the  ones  called  deans. 
And  myself,  and  sometimes  they'll  have  the  public  affairs 
fellow  and  sometimes  the  judge  advocate  general,  or  whatever 
they're  called,  and  so  on. 

C:   Yes,  staff  judge  advocate. 
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H:   Or  the  finance  man.   I  remember  this  particular 
conversation  like  I  remember  the  time  we  were  sitting  there 
with  LeBourgeois  I  told  you  when  he  said,  "Well,  what  should 
we  add  in  the  curriculum?"  and  I  said,  "Gaming."   And  he 
said,  "Well,  what  would  you  take  out?"   Because  he  was 
fuming,  Service  was.   He  was  irritated.   And  he  said,  "Well, 
what  went  wrong?"   And  I  said,  "Well,  one  thing  you  didn't  do 
was  that  you  didn't  do  the  planning  part.   You  just  turned  it 
over  to  the  mechanic,  as  it  were,  who  invited  people,  and 
organized  the  rooms.   You  didn't  think  of,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  progression  of  this  thing  as  a  performance — as  an 
intellectual  performance."   And  he  said,  "Now  you  tell  me! 
Why  didn't  you  speak  up  before?"  And  I  said,  "Well,  I  did, 
but  you  didn't  listen!"   So  he  said,  "All  right,"  he  said, 
"Next  time,  we're  going  to  do  it  the  way  you  just  said,  and 
you're  going  to  be  the  chairman  of  this  thing."   So,  for  the 
next  couple  of  media  conferences,  it  was  done  exactly  the 
same  way — the  way  I  suggested.   And  the  second  one  of  those 
two,  or  the  third  in  the  sequence,  is  still  to  come.   It's  in 
November.   But  the  planning  was  complete  a  long  time  ago. 
And  the  two  that  I've  been  involved  in,...  one  thing  is  I 
recommended  that  they  hire  as  consultant,  Bob  Delaney,  who 
used  to  be  on  our  faculty;  and  who  in  the  Turner,  not  in  the 
Turner  time,  in  the  Colbert  time  was  also  the  man  who  started 
our  first  Military  Media  Conference,  and  Bob  understands  the 
thing  thoroughly  as  an  academic  and  public  performance  thing, 
and  he  has  all  these  contacts.   So  I  said,  "Let's  get  him  to 
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help,"  and  that's  been  done  the  last  two  times.   But  the  main 
thing  was  I  said,  "What  you  need  then  is  a  small  academic 
planning  conference  in  which  the  public  affairs  officer  is  a 
part  of  the  committee,  but  he's  standing  there  while  the 
other  people  think  through  with  him  how  it  should  happen  as 
an  academic  performance,"  you  know,  what  creates  the  tension, 
the  drama,  and  so  on,  that  holds  the  student  interest,  just 
as  you  would  plan  a  lecture.   You  don't  get  up  on  the 
platform  and  say,  "I'll  give  you  my  thoughts  as  they  occur  to 
me,"  you  think  about  how  it's  going  to  happen.   See,  right? 
So,  the  last  two  times  we've  done  that,  and  then,  when  we  get 
it  all  figured  out  to  how  we  want  it  to  happen,  we  go  in  and 
we  brief  through,  finishing  with  the  president,  and  when  the 
president  says,  "Okay,  I  bought  it,"  in  both  instances,  then 
we  shake  hands  with  the  public  affairs  officer  and  say, 
"Okay,  you  got  the  con,  we'll  help  you  any  way  we  can  when 
you  need  it."   So  in  other  words,  it's  a  two-stage  operation. 
And  actually,  he  liked  the  way  this  worked  so  much,  that  he 
tended  to  look  on  this  for  all  his  conferences  as  a  device. 
If  you  think  about  it,  the  Current  Strategy  thing  begins  the 
same  way  with  Bob  Wood  presenting  a  concept.   So  he  learned 
out  of  this. . . 

C:   Yes,  how  to  conduct  a  conference,  and  make  it 
intellectually  stimulating  and  exciting. 

H:   Yes.   And  I  think  that  it  is  the  proper  device,  you  see. 
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First  you  put  the  academic  people  in  to  think  about  how  it 
should  happen.   Then  you  put  the  people  in  who  know  who  to 
call  up  and  write  letters  to,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth,  and 
see  that  it  happens.   So  in  those  three,  those  are  the  three 
instances  within  a  perspective  of  a  time  of  great  excitement 
and  progress,  in  which  he,  peeking  around,  found  three 
different  things  that  he  thought  were  below  par,  or  problem 
areas.   And  as  I  say,  in  each  case,  he  made  me  the  task  force 
chairman,  and  in  each  case  he  actually  did  buy  our 
recommendation.   I  told  him  early  on,  as  I  tell  each  of  the 
presidents  that  I've  been  advisor  to,  that  they  can  expect 
that  anything  they  task  me  for,  as  a  staffer,  I  will  staff, 
whether  I  think  it's  good  or  not;  but  that  they  should  not 
expect  it  in  my  hat  as  advisor  that  I  am  going  to  tell  them 
how  good  their  idea  is,  unless  I  think  it  is.   And  once  in  a 
while,  I  gave  you  illustrations,  I've  had  to  speak  up  and 
say,  you  know,  "I  don't  think  much  of  that."   In  Service's 
time,  while  I  told  him  that  I  would  do  that,  I  don't  really 
recall  having  to  do  it.   There  was  only  one  thing  that  he  did 
where  I  thought  he  was  skating  on  thin  ice;  and  I'll  tell  you 
about  what  that  was.   But  even  there,  you  know,  it  was  a 
marginal  way  of  the  nuance  of  the  thing.   There  was  nothing 
that  he  did  that  I  just  thought  was  plain  stupid  or 
inadvisable  or  whatever.   And  I  liked  him  personally,  too,  I 
mean  it's  partly  that  I  liked  him  because  he  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  and  so  on.   But  he  was  also  a  very  personable  man.  The 
one  thing  that  I  thought  was  maybe  marginal  was,  of  course 
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with  Watkins  pushing  the  maritime  strategy,  which  is  a  great 
device,  you  see.   Again,  if  I  were  going  into  the  effect  on 
the  whole  U.S.  Navy,  maybe  I'll  say  just  a  word  on  it. 

C:   Sure,  do. 

H:   Well,  the  maritime  strategy,  whatever  the  critics  say, 
has  had  a  great  unifying  effect  on  the  U.S.  Navy.   For  one 
thing,  it  has  tended  to  downgrade  the  aviator  surface 
subsurface  unions  by  giving  them  a  common  set  of  programs  or 
problems  to  look  at.   It  has  tended  to  be  a  unifying  force 
within  the  Navy.   It  has  tended  in  the  later  Watkins  years  to 
be  a  way  of  looking  at  the  POM  process  for  procurement  and 
use  of  funds.   And  it  has  been  a  great  public  feature  to  sell 
the  600-ship  Navy,  you  see,  I  mean,  just  a  beautiful  device. 
What  do  you  want  this  Navy  for?  Well,  let  me  tell  you.   We 
have  a  strategy.   See?   Now  the  other  side  of  this  little 
coin,  the  flip  side,  is  that  after  a  while  people  say,  "Hey, 
you've  got  a  very  rigid  idea  of  how  you're  going  to  fight  a 
war."   See?   Because  the  more  you  say,  "We've  got  a  thought- 
out  strategy,"  the  more,  then,  they  can  say,  "Well,  you  tell 
us  what  it  is,"  and  once  you've  done  that,  then  they  say... 
Well,  you  know,  there  are  problems. 

C:   Oh,  sure.   They  can  throw  stones  at  it. 

H:   Because  there  are  problems  with  anything  anybody  does 
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with  anything.   So,  Service,  a  properly  ambitious  man  (I 
mean,  he  had  reason  to  be,  as  we  said)  certainly  didn't  want 
to  get  on  the  bad  side  of  the  CNO.   In  fact,  I  don't  know  any 
president  that  I  ever  remember  saying  that  he  did  want  to. 
And  second,  the  CNO  is  looking  over  his  shoulder  all  the 
time,  you  see,  for  reasons  that  I'm  explaining.   And  he's 
well  aware  of  what  we're  doing,  you  know,  he's  not  way  up  in 
Washington  somewhere  and  he  doesn't  know.   He  knows.   So 
Service  wants  to  be  sure  that  the  maritime  strategy  is  being 
taught.   Then  you  get  into  the  question  of,  "What  does  this 
mean,  'taught?'   Does  this  mean  that  we  should  uncritically 
accept  the  maritime  strategy  written  on  tablets  and  handed 
down  from  on  high,  or  should  there  be,  and  in  what  degree, 
constructive  criticism?"   You  see  the  kind  of  issue  this 
raises  from  an  academic  freedom,  or  whatever,  point  of  view. 
So  I  tried  to  keep  him  alert  to  the  nuances  of  this  one  and 
he  would  tend,  I  think,  to  lean  a  little  bit  over,  "Let's  go, 
fellas!"  you  know,  and  not  have  too  many  ands,  ifs,  and  buts 
to  this.   But  on  the  whole,  I  don't  think  he  ever  got  too 
heavy-handed  on  it  you  know,  with  saying,  "What  the  CNO 
wants,  the  CNO  gets."   And  I  think  we  came  through  that  in 
reasonable  shape.   I  think  that  kind  of  gives  you  the... 

C:   Gives  me  the  flavor,  yes,  of  this  administration  very, 
very  completely  and  very,  very  well.   It  was  also  during  this 
time  period  that  you  were  tasked  with  another  large  project 
to  chair,  and  that  was  the  writing  of  the  Centennial  History. 
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I  believe  you  were  the  coordinator  of  this. 

H:   Oh,  yes,  yes.   In  fact,  how  could  I  have  forgotten? 

C:   I  know,  that  was  such  an  enormous  project,  several  years 
in  the  making  before  publication.   Can  you  tell  me  how  the 
genesis  of  this  idea  came  into  being,  a  Centennial  History  of 
the  College  in  1984?  Who  were  the  principal  writers  and  what 
were  the  problems  connected  with  the  publication  of  this 
work? 

H:  -The  first  I  heard  of  the  Centennial  History  project  was 
maybe  about  five  years  before  the  Centennial  year.   And  that 
was  in  the  form,  or  again  around  the  president's  table,  it 
was  proposal  which  I  think  originated  with  Phil  Crowl,  to 
hire,  I  think  it  was  John  Hattendorf. 

C:   Yes,  it  was. 

H:   And  we  were  going  to  pay  him  ump-de-ump  thousand  a  year 
for  five  years,  maybe  12,000  a  year  for  five  years,  something 
like  that.   And  the  then  president,  you'd  have  to  track  back 
which  one  that  would  be.   Five  years  before  the  Centennial? 

C:   '79 — that  would  have  been  Stockdale? 

H:   I  don't  think  so.   Stockdale  never  worried  about  money 
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much. 


C:   '77-'79  was  Stockdale.   Maybe  around  1980,  then?  Welch? 

H:   Could' ve  been.   Hm? 

C:   Welch  was  president  from  '79-'82. 

H:   Could've  been.   That's  more  like  it.   More  like  it, 
because  the  flavor  of  the  discussion  was,  you  know,  that's  an 
awful  lot  of  money,  just  for  writing  a  bookl   So,  anyhow,  it 
got  shot  down  on  financial  grounds.   But,  of  course, 
something  had  to  be  done.   About  that  time,  Jack  Wadleigh,  I 
think  it  was  Jack  first,  also.   You  know  Jack's  quite  a  naval 
historian  in  his  way,  and  a  very  good  one.   And  Jack  said  one 
time  at  a  cocktail  party,  or  whatever,  to  the  then  president, 
he  said,  "You  know,  you  really  ought  to  have  a  Centennial 
history."   And,  I  think  the  president  then  asked  me  what  did 
I  think  about  Wadleigh  writing  it?   And  so,  I  went  and  I  read 
what  Jack  had  written,  and  I  realized  that  he  had  certain 
very  good  skills  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Jack  did 
this  thing  by  himself,  it  wasn't  going  to  work  too  well. 
Because  he  did  not  have  the  academic  scholar's  inventory  of 
weapons.   I  mean,  very  good  for  what  he  did,  but  he  was  not  a 
professional  political  scientist,  historian,  or  whatever,  you 
know,  with  a  PhD  and  all  the  rest  of  it.   So,  as  I  remember 
it,  I  think  I'm  the  one  that  thought  up  Tony  Simpson.   I'm 
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pretty  sure. 

C:   The  co-author,  yes. 

H:   Now,  the  way  this  actually  surfaced  was  as  an  unsolicited 
proposal  from  what  became  known  as  the  Quarter-Deck 
Associates.   And  that's  who  they  were — Wadleigh  and  Simpson. 
This  was  accepted  and  it  was  funded,  if  I  remember,  primarily 
out  of  Foundation  money.   And  I  forget  the  total  amount  of 
money,  though  I  think  that  if  you  added  it  up,  you'd  find 
that  we  paid  more  to  the  Quarter-Deck  Associates  than  we 
would  have  if  we'd  hired  Hattendorf  to  do  it!   And  the  irony 
of  the  whole  thing  was  that  eventually,  we  put  Hattendorf  in 
on  the  project,  tool   Now,  the  reasons  for  this  are  a  little 
complicated.   Let  me  explain  what  happened.   In  the  first 
place,  this  was  a  very  formidable  operation,  because  the 
records  were,  as  you  of  all  people  know,  were  not  all 
completely  in  great  shape,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  there  were 
a  lot  of  things  that... 

C:   Gaps. 

H:   Yes.   So  they  had,  from  a  scholarly  point  of  view,  a 
very,  very  difficult  job.   I  would  never  fault  either  of  them 
in  terms  of  being  first-rate  people.   Now,  as  time  went  on, 
though,  one  of  the  things  that  also  happened  was  that  Tony 
had...  He  retired  from  the  Navy,  you  remember,  he  became  a 
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lawyer  in  town,  and  naturally,  he  became  caught  up  with 
trying  to  get  established.   So,  he  didn't  have  all  the  time 
that  he  had  anticipated.   And  as  I  remember,  Jack  had  a 
little  physical  problem  here  and  there,  and  so  the  thing  kind 
of  got  slowed  down  due  to  all  of  this.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  Centennial  was  coming,  you  know,  whenever  the  date 
arrived.   And  so. . . 

C:   Yes,  October  '84. 

H:   So  he  had  to  figure  so  many  months  ahead,  and  all.   You 
know,  the  book  had  to  be  out.   So  it  was  beginning  to  be  a 
squeeze.   And  there  was  beginning  of  agitation,  you  know, 
"Where  are  we  with  this  thing?"  and  beginning  to  be  a  little 
back-stabbing.   So  we  decided  to  go  ahead  and  take  some  of 
the  first  materials  and  send  them  down  to  the  Naval  Institute 
Press,  because  it  hadn't  been  decided  how  to  publish  this, 
you  know.   They  sent  it  out  to  two  or  three  readers  who  came 
back  with  the  usual  academic  reviews,  you  know.   I've  written 
a  lot  of  them  myself,  and  I  try  not  to  be  as  snide  as  a  lot 
of  people  are  when  they  do  this  thing.   But  I  tell  you  what 
you  can  expect.   When  you  put  out  a  draft  of  a  book,  there'll 
always  be  something  that  can  be  said  about  improving  it,  and 
in  this  case,  there  was.   Well,  the  people  here,  on  the 
military  side,  they  didn't  understand  what  they  were  looking 
at.   When  they  read  these  reviews,  they  were  really  taken 
aback.   They  thought  it  meant  that  we'd  been  off  on  the  wrong 
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tack,  and  we'd  thrown  the  money  away,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
The  JAG  officer  at  the  time  was  not  one  of  my  favorites,  and 
he  began  to  mutter  about  even  the  misuse  of  government  funds. 
Yes,  I  mean,  the  thing  was  getting  along,  you  know;  there 
were  great  possibilities  for  things  really  being  in  a  mess 
pretty  soon.   So  at  this  stage,  Bob  Wood  had  hired  John 
Hattendorf,  and  so  John  was  now  on  our  payroll.   As  I  recall, 
I  proposed  adding  Hattendorf,  which  would  give  us,  with  Tony 
as  a  professional  political  scientist,  an  amateur  historian, 
and  a  Naval  historian,  it  would  really  strengthen  it.   They 
were  worried  in  the  front  office  how  to  do  this  without  the 
other  two  really  having  their  face,  you  know,  put  out.   And  I 
said  I  would  arrange  it.   And  I  did.   And  I  did  without  any 
great  trouble,  either,  I  mean,  because  they  all  understood 
the  situation,  and  they  were  all  very  cooperative,  and  it 
settled  down  to  what,  I  think,  from  my  perspective,  was  a 
very  fine  collaboration.   I  was  the  fourth  author. 

C:   Not  listed  on  the  title  page,  though! 

H:   Not  listed  on  the  thing,  but,  you  see,  one  of  the  things 
I  found,  especially  after  John  came  into  it  and  they  got  into 
the  later  period,  the  part  I  had  lived  through...  I  found  two 
things:   one,  again,  though  John  was  doing  his  job,  he  didn't 
have  a  lot  of  the  materials  that  I  had — simply  have  never 
been  sent  over  to  your  archives  yet.   You  know,  you've  got 
them  now.   So  he  didn't  know  the  whole  story.   He  hadn't  been 
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around  that  table  while  these  decisions  were  made — in  the 
Turner  time.   And  so  he  was  still  feeling  filled  with,  you 
know,  there  was  kind  of  a...  It  never  struck  me  that  way,  but 
obviously  some  of  the  people  that  came  in  in  the  Turner  time 
look  on  it  a  little  bit  like,  after  Jack  Kennedy  got  himself 
shot,  Camelot  and  all  this.   You  know,  it's  sort  of  a 
sentimentalism  of  some  sort. 

C:   Or  the  high  point,  perhaps,  of  the  College's  history.   A 
real  turning  point. 

H:   Yes,  and  of  course,  that's  the  way  they  thought  of  it, 
because  they  believed  their  own  propaganda  that  the  world 
began  at  that  time.   And  as  I  told  you,  they  had  a  much 
better  curriculum  before  than  they  were  to  have  for  some 
years  after  it,  despite  all  the  propaganda.   But  anyhow, 
Hattendorf  tended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  glorify  the  Turner 
time  too  much,  and  to  overplay  his  successes  too  much.   He 
hadn't  realized  the  kind  of  problem  that  I  mentioned  to  you. 
He  didn't  understand  the  problems  that  Turner  created  as 
compared  with  the  assets  that  Turner  put  into  the  Naval  War 
College,  you  know.   You  remember,  I  tried  to  give  you  a 
balanced  view.   His  view  was  not  all  that  balanced,  in  my 
opinion.   But  worse,  he  tended  to  downplay  the  other  people, 
because  what  he  did  not  realize  was  the  extent  to  which  we 
had  changed  the  Turner  program  around,  while  keeping  the 
Turner  facade  intact,  so  that  we  never  said,  you  know,  "We've 
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decided  there  are  great  problems  with  this,  so  we  tore  it 
up."   If  you  start  thinking  about  where  we  are  now,  as 
against  where  we  were  at  the  time  Turner  left,  there  have 
been  enormous  changes.   I've  been  telling  you  what  they  were 
along  the  line.   You  see?  Just  take  the  three  courses. 
Strategy  today  has  maybe  500  pages  assigned  in  a  week.   In 
Turner's  time,  1000.   That  gives  you  some  idea  that  we  had  to 
keep  cutting  it  back  because  the  other  things  were  added  back 
that  Turner  had  done  away  with.   And  we  went  into  that  in  the 
previous  tape  where  I  told  you  that  Turner  always  thought 
that  if  you  picked  a  few  things  and  did  them  thoroughly,  you 
did  the  best.   That  was  one  thing  I  thought  he  was  wrong  I 
thought  that  the  Naval  War  College  graduate  really  needed 
more  things  in  less  depth.   And  that's  where  we  are  again,  if 
you  think  about  it.   So  anyhow,  John  Hattendorf  didn't  really 
appreciate  this  till  he  began  to  use  my  files,  and  I'd  feed 
him  this  thing  and  that  thing,  and  this  thing  and  that  thing, 
and  so  on.   In  my  opinion,  the  chapter  on  Turner  is  still  not 
in  balance.   It's,  you  know,  it's  maybe  60/40  titled  toward 
Turner  more  than,  instead  of  50/50,  you  know.   Not  bad,  but 
it's  not  scholarly  accurate,  in  my  opinion.   But  anyhow, 
aside  from  these  problems  (that's  why  I  was  the  fourth 
author,  you  might  say),  the  thing  gathered  steam  all  right, 
and  then  I  was  faced  with  the  next  problem.   The  manuscript 
was  coming  out.   It  was  beginning  to  be  pretty  good.   But  the 
next  problem  was  that  we  had  to  have  it  published.   Well, 
after  having  sent  it  to  the  Institute  and  gotten  this 
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reaction — time  was  now  growing  short.   I  couldn't  endorse 
sending  it  down  there  and  saying,  "It's  better  now,  you  know, 
have  another  look,"  and  they  sit  around  for  a  month. 

C:   Three  months,  yes. 

H:   Or  two  or  three  months.   Didn't  have  three  months.   So  I 
proposed  that  we  publish  it  ourselves.   Theoretically,  that 
should  have  come  out  then,  with  Frank  Uhlig.   Frank  Uhlig  had 
no  hand  in  the  book  at  all,  until  very  near  the  last.   In 
fact,  he  really  was  completely  uncooperative  in  things  that 
he  might 've  helped  with,  until  the  thing  was  getting  along 
and  you  could  see  it  was  going  to  be  a  book.   Then  he  did 
help.   He  gave  an  appraisal  of  the  manuscript,  and  that  was 
useful.   And,  in  the  end,  in  the  very  final  phase,  he  was  one 
of  the  four  or  five  people  that  were  really  very  useful  in 
it.   But,  as  I  say,  initially  he  was  really  very 
uncooperative.   So  anyhow,  he  should 've  been  doing  it,  but  he 
didn't  know  he  wanted  to  do  it,  as  I  just  got  done  saying  in 
another  way.   So  I  said,  "Well,  it's  got  to  be  done."   So  I 
decreed,  you  might  say,  that  it  was  going  to  be  published  by 
the  Naval  War  College  Press,  and  the  president  agreed  with 
me.   And  so  the  next  thing  I  had  to  do  was  find  out  how  you 
publish  the  book.   So  I  called  up  some  of  my  own  publishers 
and  began  to  ask  about  some  of  the  the  technical  details. 
You  see,  you  have  to  do  everything  simultaneously.   You  have 
to  decide  what  kind  of  binding,  what  kind  of  width  of  the 
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C:   A  three-ring  circusl 

H:   Yes.   So,  it  all  came  together.   It  came  together,  we 
produced  a  pretty  good-looking  book,  I  think.   And 
ultimately,  you  know,  we  also  produced  the  limited  edition, 
you  might  say,  with  the  genuine  leather.   Have  you  seen  that 
one? 

C:   I  don't  think  I've  seen  that  yet.   I've  only  seen  the 
original. 

H:   It's  beautiful.   We  had  it  bound  in  Florence,  Italy,  by 
the  brother  of  the  Italian  officer  in  the  NCC  course.   He  was 
in  the  business,  although  he  actually  made  gloves  and  so  on, 
not  books  so  much,  you  know;  but  he  did  a  beautiful  job  for  a 
very  reasonable  price.   And  I  think  we  produced  100  of  those 
for  very  special... 

C:   People. 

H:   People  and  occasions.   I  think  they  were  only  giving  out 
about  five  of  them,  six  of  them,  you  know.   And  then  we  have, 
of  the  edition  we  did  produce,  we  have,  I  forget  how  many, 
which  are  signed  by  all  the  authors.   So,  actually,  we  got 
three  versions  of  this:   the  regular  book,  the  regular  book 
signed  by  the  authors,  a  number  of  copies,  and  then  the  very 
special  leather-bound.   Which  gives  them  a  flexibility.   Bob 
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Laske  was  very  helpful  on  how  you  tacked  in  with  the  GPO. 
Because,  while  we  produced  it  as  a  Naval  War  College  Press 
book,  the  GPO  then  did  what  they  call  an  overrun.   And  that 
means  that  they  print  it  the  same  from  our  plates  and  put  it 
out  in  the  GPO  stores  which  gave  it  wider  circulation.   And 
we  set  aside,  oh,  I  think  about  1200  copies  which  we  sent  to 
all  major  libraries  and  museums  in  the  United  States,  being 
Foundation  funds,  we  were  able  to  do  that.   We  then  turned 
over  all  the  extra  copies  after  publication  to  the  Foundation 
as  a  gesture  of  appreciation,  because,  again,  it  was 
Foundation  funds,  so  it  was  perfectly  legal.   And  the 
Foundation  has  been  selling  those  books  both  in  the  bookstore 
and  in  the  museum,  and  therefore  recovering  a  significant 
part  of  their  investment.   So,  the  whole  thing  has  been 
pretty  good.   I've  seen  maybe  twelve  or  fifteen  reviews,  most 
of  them  in  English,  some  foreign  reviews,  and... 

C:   It's  been  reviewed  well. 

H:   As  you  know,  there's  been  no  negative  criticism  that  I'm 
aware  of.   It's  been  "well-received,"  they  said,  "as  a  good, 
scholarly  book."   So,  the  whole  thing  turned  out  well. 
Service  had  one  period  there  when  he  was  looking  at  me  real 
close  on  this  one,  you  know,  when  he  was  wondering,  you  know, 
"Is  this  thing  going  right?"   But  as  you  get  from  what  I 
said,  my  track  record  with  him  is  pretty  good.   I  mean,  he 
has,  starting  out  with  the  Watkins  thing,  you  see,  and  I 
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think  if  you  asked  him  that  he  would  give  you  the  same 
opinion.   So,  I  told  him,  if  people  stay  out  of  my  hair  on 
this.  . . 

C:   It'll  get  done. 

H:   It'll  get  done.   It'll  get  done  right,  and  get  done  on 
time.   And  they  didn't  all  stay  out  of  my  hair,  but  I  was 
pretty  ruthless  on  it.   I  just  made  decisions  when...  you 
know,  if  you've  got  to  do  it.   And  I  didn't  let  anything 
stand  in  the  way.   I  just  pushed  right  ahead.   We  had  one 
real  to-do,  for  instance,  regarding  the  word  processors.   And 
you  know,  we've  got  to  turn  out  the  correct  load,  we've  got 
to  do  this,  and  we've  got  to  do  that,  and  it  was  getting 
pretty  late.   And  so  I  got  them  to  issue  an  order  that  this 
took  priority  over  anything  else  at  the  Naval  War  College, 
and  that  made  a  lot  of  people  mad!   But  if  we  hadn't  done  it, 
we  wouldn't  have  made  it  on  time.   So  we  made  it  on  time  with 
a  proper  book,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.   And  as  far  as  the 
Centennial  itself,  this  book  was  a  piece  of  wider  planning 
that  took  place  beginning,  it  seems  to  me,  as  much  as  three 
years  before.   And  we  had  many  discussions  regarding  what  we 
were  going  to  do  in  that  Centennial  time.   The  first  thing 
was  to  decide  when  the  Centennial  really  was.   Now  this 
turned  out  to  be  more  complicated  than  it  sounds!   Because, 
as  you're  probably  aware,  if  you,  you  can  pull  a  program  at 
random  from  the  files  and  find  it's  the  82nd  Convocation  or 
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the  85th,  but  it  turns  out  there  weren't  three  years  between 
those  two!   And  so,  we  made  some  command  decisions,  one  of 
which  was  to  determine  which  to  call  the  first  class,  and  how 
to  number  those  that  graduated  after  the  institution  began. 
But  I  mean,  it  was  very  complicated,  because  in  the  early 
days  they  had  these  short  courses,  and  so  on,  see?   And  they 
actually  had,  the  first  year,  on  the  other  hand,  they  didn't 
have  any  class.   Well,  you  remember  some  of  these  little 
tricky  things. 

C:   Yes,  I  think  we  worked  on  them — establishing  the  dates  of 
graduation. 

H:   No  doubt,  no  doubt.   Then  you  remember  some  of  this.   And 
now,  the  next  tricky  part  of  it  was  that  if  you  started  that 
way  and  you  numbered  forward,  you  got  to  the  100th  class 
graduating,  if  I  recall,  yes,  in  June  of  the  Centennial  year 
when  the  hundred  years  exactly  hadn't  quite  ended  till 
October.   And  if  I  remember,  that's  the  way  it  was.   So,  how 
do  we  square  this  away?   So  we  decided  that  we  would  have, 
you  know,  we  couldn't  go  from  October  to  October  if  we  wanted 
a  Centennial  year,  because  that  would  mess  that  up. 

C:   That's  right,  it  overlaps. 

H:   So  what  we  decided,  which  I  think  was  brilliant  (I  don't 
remember  whose  brainchild  it  was),  was  that  the  Centennial 
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year  would  be  1984,  the  entire  calendar  year.   That  would 
also  allow  us  a  calendar  of  the  events.   And  we  did.   As  you 
no  doubt  recall,  we  had  quite  a  variety  of  things.   We  got 
permission  to  put  a  logo  up  and  all  the  rest,  you  know,  the 
century  of  excellence,  and  got  the  logo  printed  on  the 
stationery,  you  know,  and  all  kinds  of  things. 

C:   Postal  stamps,  I  guess. 

H:   Postal  stamps,  we  had  the  Blue  Angels  come  through,  we 
had  special  convocations,... 

C:   Yes,  the  ball. . . 

H:   And  so  on,  yes.   All  of  this  was  done  by  this  committee, 
the  planning  committee.   And  one  of  the  prime  things  that 
came  out  of  it  was  to  acquire  the  mace. 

C:   Oh,  yes,  the  mace  surfaced  then,  too,  didn't  it? 

H:   Yes.   Now,  this  was  something  I  played  the  secondary  role 
in  to  Earl  Schwass.   I  guess  you  could  say  I  played  a  primary 
role  in  the  sense  of  getting  it  to  happen.   But  it  was  Earl 
who  really  did  all  the  work.   He  was  the  one  that  brought  up 
the  idea  in  the  first  place,  and  then  went  out  and  found  out 
where  you  could  do  it.   As  I  recall,  there  were  only  two 
firms  in  the  United  States  that  produced  maces.   And  then  we 
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had  to  get  drawings  and  designs  from  them,  and  so  on.   A  lot 
of  complicated  work,  and  believe  me,  if  Earl  hadn't  done 
that,  I  doubt  we  would  have  a  mace,  and,  which  I  think  has 
added  quite  a  bit  to  the  whole  business. 

C:   Oh,  it  did,  yes. 

H:   And  so  we  ended  up  getting  this  mace.   I  forget  what  we 
paid  for  it.   It  was  not  outlandish,  and  again,  it  was 
Foundation  funds.   And  again,  Service  approved  the  design, 
you  know,  from  the  pictures  and  all,  and  we  acquired  it.   So 
that  whole  thing  came  off,  I  think  the  whole  Centennial  year 
celebration,  in  a  very  respectable  way.   One  that  made  us 
proud,  it  was  dignified,  it  was  very  solid,  and  so  on. 

C:   And  you  were  obviously  on  the  Centennial  committee,  too? 

H:   Yes. 

C:   You  were  one  of  the  principals  in  planning  this,  as  well 
as  the  book,  which  was  another  important  product.   Well,  the 
Centennial  year  wasn't  the  last  year  of  the  Service 
presidency.   He  left  in  1985,  I  guess  it  was  June  or  July  of 
1985.   And  then  we  had  a  one-year  tenure  which  just  ended 
very  recently — Admiral  Marryott,  who's  now  down  at  the 
Academy.   Did  you  serve  as  his  Special  Academic  Advisor 
throughout  his  tenure? 
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H:   Yes. 

C:   Is  there  anything  outstanding  about  his  short  presidency 
here  that  you  would  care  to  comment  on? 

H:   Well,  of  course,  he  was  here  short  of  a  year,  and  that 
did  limit,  that  just  does  plain  limit  what  you  can  do. 
However,  yes,  I  was  fully  involved  in,  again,  on  all  the 
things  that  happened  in  his  time.   And  he  did  appreciate  the 
problem  that  I'm  talking  about — the  administrative  problem. 
He  decided  in  the  middle  of  that  year,  it  seems  to  me  in 
January,  I  had  explained  to  him  again...   He  had  the  usual 
feeling,  you  know,  of  a  president,  here  he  is  in  his  office, 
you  know,  how  does  he  get  anything  to  happen  other  than  just 
preside?  And  so  I  said  to  him  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
issue  a  presidential  guidance  as  to  what  questions  he  wanted 
answered,  and  to  give  him  the  pros  and  cons  and  the 
alternatives  to  certain  things.   And  I  gave  him  some  ideas  of 
the  sorts  of  things  that  he  ought  to  ask.   And  this  was  done 
on  a  fairly  close  hold  basis.   I  think  that  a  lot  of  people 
don't  even  know,  for  instance,  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
That  might  not  be  right,  because  this  was  pretty  well 
restricted  to  the  dean.   I  don't  even  think  the  dean  of 
academics  was  in  it  until  well  down  the  pike.   So  it  was 
essentially  the  deputy,  the  president,  and  myself.   And  I 
provided  the  draft  of  this  guidance,  and  they  worked  it  over 
and  it  was  issued.   And  we  began  to  have  the  meetings  at 
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which  they  would  respond.   The  idea  being  that  then  there 
would  be  the  president's  decision  as  to  the  guidance  of  how 
he  wanted  the  curriculum  to  fall,  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  you  know,  ease  up  on  this,  and  add  in  that  direction, 
you  see,  because  he's  not  going  to,  after  all,  tell  you  what 
to  do  in  the  fifteenth  week  in  the  second  hour  of  the  course, 
but  what  he's  going  to  say  is,  you  know,  "I  want  more 
contemporary  emphasis,  or  less  contemporary  emphasis,"  or  "I 
want  more  statistics,"  or  whatever,  you  know,  or  less  gaming 
or  more  gaming. 

C:   Yes,  so  they  can  modify  and  alter  it.   Right. 

H:   The  big  picture.   The  big  picture,  you  see?   He  was 
beginning  to  tackle  the  serious  problem,  that  as  I  say,  they 
still  have,  which  is  that  the  president  is  on  the  end  of  the 
receiving  line,  he  comes  in  there  and  they  hand  him  a 
curriculum.   And  they  say,  "This  is  what  we're  going  to  do, 
Mr.  President,  and  the  students  just  loved  last  year  except 
for  this  and  that,  which  we've  never  changed,  and  this  year, 
you  know,  now  they're  going  to  love  everything.   And  please 
sign  here." 

C:   So  it's  just  approval  without  knowledge. 

H:   So  he  began  this  process.   Like  most  people,  he  was 
feeling  his  way.   And  the  thing  got  attenuated,  spread  out 
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for  various  reasons,  they  didn't  keep  to  their  time  schedule. 
I  wanted  them  to  finish  this  by  January.   And  I  forget  when 
they  did  finish  it.   It  kind  of  got  parlayed  into  a  so-called 
cloister  conference  in  early  July.   So  it  really  got  spread 
out,  you  see.   And  it  really  got  watered-down  in  many  ways, 
especially  since  by  the  middle  of  this  period,  by  about 
March,  he  said  to  me,  he  said,  "The  only  people  that  know 
this  are  Jay,  my  writer,  and  the  deputy,  and  my  wife,  but  I'm 
going  to  be  the  next  Superintendent  of  the  Academy.   And  I 
wanted  you  to  know  because  you're,  you  ought  to  know  what's 
going  to  be."   So,  and  you  know,  you  never  let  those  things 
out  because  then  they  get  mad  because  the  news  got  out  and 
they  say,  "Well,  no,  he's  not  going  to  be."   So,  it's  not  all 
that  important  to  know  one  way  or  the  other,  but  you  have  to 
keep  treating  those  things  with  sensitivity.   But  he  knew 
that  and  I  knew  that,  and  the  deputy  knew  that,  and  so,  of 
course,  that,  it  alters  your  view  as  to  how  much  you  should 
shake  the  cage.   So,  what  I'm  saying  to  you  is  that  Marryott 
is  probably  the  first  president  since  Hunt  Hardisty  who 
seriously  took  in  the  mechanical  problems  of  how  the 
curriculum  is  processed  here,  and  who  was  well  on  the  road  to 
where  he  would  have  done  something  about  it.   And  in  both 
cases,  exactly  the  same  thing  happened.   When  they  had  begun 
to  understand  it,  they  were  both  lifted  out  here  and  sent 
somewhere  else.   So,  Marryott...  well,  in  the  first  place  I 
always  had  very  cordial  and  close  relations  with  him.   I'm 
sure  that  Jim  Service  must  have  told  him,  you  know,  "He's  a 
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valuable  asset.   Use  him."   But  in  any  event,  we  simply  got 
along  personally  very  well.   I  never  had  any  sense  that  he 
was  the  senior,  you  know,  listening  in  judgment.   I  mean,  we 
just  talked  as  two  friends. 

C:   Yes,  he  very  definitely  gave  that  impression  to  people. 

H:   And  I  was  always  very  frank  with  him.   And,  yes,  and 
that's  how  this  thing  started,  because  he  asked  me,  "Are  you 
concerned  about  anything?"  and  I  told  him  about  this.   And 
the  more  he  listened  the  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more 
he  thought  that  that  was  right.   You  see?   So  I  think  that  if 
he  had  stayed  around,  he  certainly  would  have  changed  things. 
He  gave  the  impression,  which  was  true,  of  being  a  very 
easy-going  man  in  the  sense  of  personal  relations.   But  if 
you  think  that  that  meant  that  he  couldn't  make  up  his  mind, 
that  would  be  very  wrong.   Or  thought,  secondly,  that  he 
lacked  the  ability  to  decide,  you  know,  what  needed  to  be 
done  and  see  it  through.   I'm  pretty  sure  that  if  he  had  been 
here  a  second  year,  he  would  have  changed  this  place  around 
in  those  terms.   Now  again,  within  the  perspective  that  I've 
been  sketching  out,  because  there  is  nothing  so  wrong  with 
what's  going  on  at  the  Naval  War  College  on  the  academic 
side.   The  administrative  side  is  in  a  mess,  in  my  opinion. 
But  the  academic  side  is  very  good  for  what  it  does.   The 
basic  problem  is  they  don't  know  whether  those  are  the  things 
that 'ought  to  be  done,  because  they  don't  look  at  it  that 
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way,  as  I  explained  earlier.   But  you  turn  over  fifteen  weeks 
to  strategy,  a  bunch  of  professionals,  they'll  make  a  damn 
good  course.   Whether  it's  the  right  course  to  give  these 
students  is  another  question,  but  it'll  be  a  very 
professional  course,  and  it'll  certainly  reflect  what  the 
professionals  think.   Whether  the  president  should  be  giving 
that  course,  authorizing  it,  that's  a  separate  question  which 
they  don't  examine.   I  don't  know  what  the  next  president 
will  do  on  this.   Downstream  this  is  the  problem  the  War 
College  is  going  to  have  to  face.   Going  back  to  Turner's 
time,  as  I  say,  till  then  they  had  a  process.   Turner  made 
his  own  judgments  because  it  was  his  own  curriculum.   And 
after  that,  no  one,  for  various  reasons,  has  ever  been  around 
long  enough,  convinced  enough  that  he  should  shake  it  up 
enough  to  fix  a  better  system.   The  administrative  side,...  I 
should  comment  on  that. 

C:   Yes,  do  comment  on  it,  because  you're  answering  my  very 
next  question — the  long-term  prospects  for  the  College.   I 
was  going  to  ask  you  to  comment  on  the  quality  of  the  student 
body  and  the  faculty,  and  the  positive  and  negative  changes 
made.   The  academic  side,  you're  saying,  is  fairly  well  in 
place. 

H:   The  pieces  are  very  good.   The  quality  of  each  of  the 
three  departments  in  the  offering  is  first-class.   Again,  as 
I  say,  the  problem  is  not  in  the  quality.   The  problem  is 
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whether  we  want  that  particular  course,  and  they  have  no  way 
of  making  that  decision  in  a  responsible  fashion.   In  terms 
of  the  gaming,  it's  never  been  better.   Now  they're  doing 
gaming  the  way  it  ought  to  be.   When  I  first  came,  I  don't 
remember  whether  I  mentioned  this.   I  was  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  institution  that  had  a  clearance  that  was  really  a 
highly  classified  clearance,  Naval  Security  Group.   I  went 
down  to  the  war  gaming  to  watch  war  gaming.   Again,  one  has 
to  be  careful  how  one  expresses  this,  but  it  was  pathetic. 
For  anybody  that  understood  the  reality  of  what  the  Soviets 
could  gather,  and  could  do,  as  against  the  way  we  were 
playing  these  games,  it  just  was  very,  very  poor.   I  went  to 
the  intelligence  officer,  I  had  gotten  hold  of  him,  and  I 
said,  "What  are  you  doing?   Or  why  are  you  not  doing  much 
more?"   And  he  said,  "Well  I'm  not  what  they  call 
indoctrinated,"  meaning  "read-into"  status.   And  so,  what  he 
was  doing  was  giving  them  little  tidbits  out  of  the  New  York 
Times.   I  can  say  this  I  think,  all  right — even  from  a  pure 
communications  security  point  of  view,  which  means  the  enemy 
has  big  ears  and  is  listening,  you  know,  from  a  radio 
communications  standpoint,  the  way  these  games  were  being 
played  was  just  pathetic.   It  was  just  as  though  nobody  could 
possibly  find  out  anything  that  they  were  up  to,  you  know. 

C:   Total  secrecy  doesn't  exist. 

H:   So,  I,  at  that  time,  was  still  active  in  the  reserve,  so 
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when  I  went  down  to  headquarters  in  Washington,  I  had  gotten 
a  hold  of  the  head  of  the  Naval  Security  Group,  and  I  said, 
"Would  you  think  of  sending  an  officer  up  to  Newport  if  there 
were  a  request?"   And  he  said,  "Yes,"  he  would.   But  they'd 
never  been  asked.   So  then  I  went  to  Admiral  Hayward,  this 
was  back  in  his  time,  and  he  had  once  had  the  clearance,  so 
when  I  explained  what  I  had  in  mind,  he  said,  "Yes,  we'll 
request  it."   So  he's  the  one  that  started  to  put  it  on  the 
road.   And  we  went  in  steps  from  then,  as  you  probably  are 
well  aware  now.   For  instance,  we  had  actual  courses  for 
which  you  have  to  get  the  clearance,  you  know,  in  the 
electives  program  at  first,  and  then  there  are  sections  of 
the  naval  ops  you  have  to  have  that  special  clearance  for. 
And  of  course,  for  gaming,  they  do  all  sorts  of  things,  we 
have  whole  intelligence  groups  now.   The  change  from  what  was 
being  done  was  enormous. 

C:   Haphazard! 

H:   You  see?   But  it  began  at  that  point.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  gaming  which  was  essentially  focused  on  the  Navy  and 
especially  till  they  got  to  the  shoreline,  gradually 
developed  over  the  years,  and  a  lot  of  credit  goes  to  Hugh 
Nott  on  this  one.   And  it  was  especially  pushed  by  the 
Marines  and  the  Army  students.   They  said,  "Well  what  about 
the  game  after  we  get  ashore?"   And  so  gradually,  it  became 
not  only  sea-focused,  but  also  land-focused  as  a 
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continuation.   And  then  it  gradually  broadened  out  into  the 
joint  aspects,  naturally  enough,  then,  you  see? 

C:   Yes,  as  you  mentioned. 

H:   So,  what  I'm  saying  is  that  gaining  was  transformed  in  two 
dimensions:   one,  by  becoming  much  more  realistic  in  a  real 
world  type  environment  in  terms  of  sensors,  and  intelligence, 
and  all  the  special  aspects.   And  at  the  same  time,  it  became 
much  wider  geographically  in  its  focus,  and  much  more 
inclusive  in  terms  of  service  interaction.   So  in  every 
respect,  the  gaming  has  progressed  beautifully.   And  I  think 
Bob  Wood  deserves  great  credit  as  the  director  over  there  for 
doing  something  else  that  needed  to  be  done  a  very  long  time 
ago  in  gaming.   Because  I  would  go  down  there  and  I  would 
watch  them,  and  often  the  game  was  well  prepared.   That  would 
be  the  CNS  students  with  these  plans  that  I  mentioned.   But 
then  they  would  finish  it  off  and  have  what  they  call  a  hot 
wash-up,  and  everybody'd  go  out  and  have  a  beer.   And  the  hot 
wash-up  was  quick  and  dirty.   Now  that's  not  what  you  do  if 
you  really  want  to  learn  academically  from  games.   You  look 
at  alternatives  first,  as  they  were  doing.   But  afterwards, 
you  look  to  see  how  the  game  might  have  gone,  maybe  you  start 
the  game  all  over  again  from  a  different  point  to  start,  and 
put  some  other  factors  in.   And  you  begin  to  see  the 
variations,  and  you  do  it  with  extended  critique  to  find  out, 
you  know,  what  you  really  found  out.   Rather  than  just  look 
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at  it  technically,  you  look  at  it  academically.   And  that,  I 
think,  Bob  Wood  has  been  adding  into  that.   The  whole  thing 
is  synergistic,  I  mean,  with  more  high-level,  real  world 
people  coming  to  play  it  and  it  gets  more  realistic  just  from 
that  point  of  view.   So,  the  gaming  part,  the  research  part, 
I  have  sat  on  the  research  council  most  of  the  time — it's 
been  revived  again.   They  interview  all  students  who  want  to 
have  a  semester  off  to  do  research.   These  are  much  more  Navy 
and  defense-oriented,  and  they're  usually  very  carefully 
vetted  now,  the  research  is  in  a  better  condition  than  I've 
ever  seen  it,  the  gaming  is  in  a  better  condition  than  I've 
ever  seen  it.   The  curriculum  is  sound.   Except,  as  I  say, 
for  only  two  weak  sisters,  the  whole  setup  of  the  Naval  War 
College,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  sound.   One  weakness  is  this 
lack  of  overall  ability  to  put  the  guidance  in  from  the  top 
and  look  at  the  alternatives  on  how  to  spend  the  nine  or  ten 
months  rather  than  just  take  nice  pieces  that  exist.   The 
other  main  problem  they  have  is  on  the  administrative  side, 
and  I  frankly  don't  know  what  caused  it.   I'm  not  even  sure 
when  it  began.   You  remember  I  said  to  you  back  in 
Stockdale's  time  that  he  said,  "If  you  want  to  build  an 
empire,  go  ahead?" 

C:   Yes. 

H:   Well,  I  didn't  want  to  build  an  empire.   I  didn't  need  to 
build  an  empire.   We  ran  20%  of  the  whole  academic  curriculum 
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of  the  Naval  War  College  without  a  single  full-time  person 
dealing  with  it.   I  did  it  as  a  third  hat,  Louise  did  it  as  a 
second  activity,  Louise  Miller,  and  the  assistant  electives 
coordinator  did  it  as  a  second  activity.   We  didn't  have  a 
full-time  person  for  20%  of  the  curriculum!   I  mean,  that 
really  is  cost-effective.   Now  the  reason  we  didn't  need  a 
big  apparatus  is  because  in  the  early  days  when  I  first  came, 
and  up  till  very  relatively  recently,  you  could  call  up 
anywhere  in  the  Naval  War  College  and  say,  "I  need  this,"  or 
"I  need  some  help,"  or,  you  know,  "Can  you  do  this?"  "Can  you 
do  that?"   The  answer  was  always,  "Sure."   There  was  great 
school  spirit.   There  was  a  feeling  that  serving  the  Naval 
War  College  is  more  important  than  my  little  bailiwick.   I 
date  my  understanding  of  the  change  from  somewhere  early  in 
the  Service  time,  maybe  in  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  the 
middle. 

C:   Oh,  Admiral  Service's  time. 

H:   And  I  think  it  happened  inadvertently.   That  is  to  say, 
with  all  these  goodies  being  piled  on  the  Naval  War  College 
and  us  being  stretched,  you  know,  you  always  get  more  of  a 
job  before  you  get  the  resources — you  know  how  it  is.   I 
think  as  they  moved  Peter  to  pay  Paul  and  so  on,  as  they 
heaped  on  the  responsibilities,  while  you  had  a  heady 
feeling,  you  know  how  it  was  something  you  were  going 
somewhere,  you  also  had  people  being  stretched.   And  I  think 
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finally  they  pulled  in.   They're  the  ones  that  said,  "I  can't 
do  it."   For  example,  Louise  used  to  call  up  down  below  where 
they  hand  out  the  books.   They'd  make  an  inventory.   Pretty 
soon  they  were  saying,  "I'm  sorry,  we  can't  do  that.   That's 
not  in  our  job  description."   I  finally  had  to  push  and  pull 
to  get  a  billet  created,  a  second  billet  down  there — another 
secretary  for  the  electives  program,  because  if  Louise  was 
down  hunting  books,  I  mean,  she  couldn't  be  here  handling 
students,  and  so  on.   So,  that's  a  shame,  because  I  think 
that  while  the  old  spirit  is  certainly  not  dead  in  this 
institution,  there's  sort  of  a  dry  rot  in  this  sense,  that 
the  spirit  that  used  to  make  it  a  great  place  to  live,  to 
work,  is  not  entirely  there  the  way  it  used  to  be  for 
whatever  cause.   And  if  I  were  pointing  my  fingers  to  the 
next  president  and  the  one  after  him,  the  two  things  that  I 
would  finger  would  be,  as  I  say,  that  they're  going  to  have 
to  come  to  terms  with  this  question  of  how  to  oversee  the 
operation,  and  they're  going  to  have  to  do  something  about 
this  administrative  problem. 

C:   So  those  are  the  two  weak  points,  in  your  opinion,  that 
will  have  to  be  addressed  in  the  future. 

H:   Those  are  the  two  weak  points.   And  the  rest  of  it's 
pretty  good.   It  may  be,  you  know,  Admiral  Marryott  thought 
very  seriously  of  establishing  a  civilian  academic  dean. 
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C:   Oh,  I  hadn't  heard  that. 

H:   And  that  may  be  what  they'll  have  to  do.   You  see,  the 
academic  dean,  there's  two  problems  with  him:   one,  I  mean, 
as  a  naval  officer,  he  usually  hasn't  really  been  in  the 
academic  business  as  a  full-time  professional.   But  also, 
it's  an  office  cut  down  too  far  with  too  light  a  staffing  to 
really  be  in  a  position  to  overhaul  the  curriculum.   So,  he's 
just  a  processor.   See? 

C:   That's  true,  yes. 

H:   So,  you  can't  expect  any  significant  reforms  out  of  that 
and  the  problem  then  continues.   I  might  have  well  have  done 
this  myself,  except  I  didn't  want  to  do  it.   Because  the 
civilian  academic  dean,  if  they  get  one  as  the  P.G.  School 
has,  and  of  course,  as  Annapolis  has,  he'd  have  to  be  a  full- 
time  adminstrator .   And  therefore,  I  would  have  had  to  give 
up  teaching  and  writing,  and  one  of  the  things  that  I  made  as 
the  condition  for  coming  was  that  I  wouldn't  become  a 
full-time  administrator  I   So  on  the  one  hand,  I  think  also, 
for  many  of  the  years  I've  been  here,  they  would  have 
blanched  at  the  thought  of  any  civilian  having  that  much 
authority  within  the  War  College.   And  one  of  the  things  that 
Turner  did  in  a  positive  sense  was  really  to  show  them  they 
could  have  civilians  around  without  the  place  deteriorating. 
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C:   Right,  or  having  them  take  over. 

H:   Yes.   But  they  may  have  to  come  to  that  to  solve  the  one 
problem.   And  how  they  solve  the  other  one,  I'm  not  quite 
sure. 

C:   Yes,  how  you  build  morale  is  something  else.   That's 
tricky,  the  psychology  of  it.   Well,  that's  a  very  good 
assessment  of  the  current  problems  here  and  the  state  of  the 
curriculum.   Can  you  tell  me  something  about  yourself  and 
your  plans  for  the  future?  You  mentioned  in  our 
conversation,  not  on  tape,  that  you  had  given  up  the  position 
of  Special  Academic  Advisor  to  the  president. 

H:  Yes,  on  the  first  of  July. 

C:  Yes,  and  Bob  Wood  is  now  holding  that  job. 

H:  Bob  Wood  is  now  holding  forth  as  the  academic  advisor. 

C:  You're  going  to  be  leaving  Newport... 

H:   And,  of  course,  I  gave  up  electives  coordinator  sometime 
in  the  spring. 

C:   Yes,  and  who  is  holding  that  position? 
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H:   Rich  Megargee  is  now  the  electives  coordinator.   So  my 
only  hat  is  the  Mahan  professor  hat. 

C:   Yes.   And  you're  going  to  be  leaving  town  in  late  October 
of  this  year.   Can  you  tell  me  what  your  plans  are  for  the 
future,  and  what  research  you're  engaged  in  now  that  will 
take  up  your  time  for  a  while? 

H:   Well,  what  I'm  doing  now  is  a  book  on  the  past  four  years 
of  the  Navy,  not  just  exclusively  those  years.   Actually, 
I've  got  to  go  back  for  some  years  in  front  of  that,  but, 
very  lightly  I  go  all  the  way  back  to  1945.   And  I'll  go  a 
little  past  the  Watkins  time,  too. 

C:   Yes,  future  projections. 

H:   Yes.   But  essentially  the  main  weight  of  it  is  in  the 
Watkins  years.   And  the  idea  is  to  write  a  book  that  is  an 
officially  sponsored  book. 

C:   It  ijs  officially  sponsored? 

H:   Oh,  yes.   And  it's  a  project  of  the  Naval  War  College  in 
collaboration  with  the  CNO's  office.   Actually,  I  suppose  it 
really  originated  with  Admiral  Watkins  saying  that  we  don't 
really  have  good  records.   I  mean,  it's  something  you'd 
appreciate,  what  happened?   You  know,  and  so  on,  and  what  was 
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the  meaning  of  it?   So  it  was  his  feeling  that  it  would  be 
very  useful  to  get  a  book  written  while  the  people  were  still 
alive  and  the  papers  hadn't  scattered,  as  to  what  had  been, 
in  fact  happened  in  these  years.   An  appraisal.   A  lot  of 
people  down  in  Washington  and  around  OPNAV  think  that  I  am 
the  Watkins  biographer.   But  I  keep  telling  them,  "No,  that's 
not  his  thought,  and  that's  not  my  thought,"  that  what  I'm 
doing  is  writing  an  appraisal,  a  program  appraisal,  a 
leadership-opportunity  program,  is  what  I'm  doing.   The 
administration  of  it,...  it's  kind  of  an  oddball  thing  in  the 
way  it's  handled,  but  it's  very  practical.   CNO's  office 
makes  appointments  for  me.   The  War  College  pays  my  salary, 
of  course,  and  funds  me  from  Foundation  funds  for  travel  to 
interviews  and  so  on.   The  end  of  October  I  will  shift  out  to 
California  and  we  are  now  working  on  an  inter-service 
agreement  between  the  Navy  department  and  the  Air  Force  to 
have  an  office  space  in  Sacramento  where  I'll  be  living. 
We'll  need  space  for  the  classified  material.   I  had 
originally  wanted  to  retire  as  of  the  middle  of  November  this 
year,  and  agreed  to  continue  in  an  active  status  for  the 
purposes  of  this  book,  because  that's  what  it's  going  to 
a  book.   And  so,  my  understanding  with  the  Navy  is  that  when 
I  get  the  book  done  I'm  going  to  retire.   And  they  say, 
"Okay."   So  we  don't  know  when  that  is.   I  told  them  that  I 
hope  it  will  be  the  end  of  calendar  1987,  and  I  think,  that's 
probably  realistic,  if  I  don't  have  to  come  back  and  process 
the  book  as  the  producer,  or  something  like  that,  you  see, 
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which  I  told  you  about. 

C:   Right.   Do  the  technical  details. 

H:   But  as  far  as  having  a  complete  manuscript  and  all,  I 
mean,  having  completed  it  as  far  as  an  author  is  concerned,  I 
would  think  probably  the  end  of  '87  is  a  realistic  time.   I 
have  one  of  the  two  copies  made  of  what  is  known  as  the  CNO's 
condensed  files  for  these  years.   The  entire  files  of  OPNAV 
and  the  CNO  just  go  on  and  on  for  many,  many  yards,  many, 
many  boxes.   But  some  six  months  before  the  end  of  his  tenure 
Admiral  Watkins  ordered  the  collection  of  certain  materials 
in  about  fifteen  categories.   And  I  have  these.   It  took  me 
about  two  months  to  put  them  into  a  system  of  about  350 
folders,  which  are  over  there,  where  I  can  use  them.   So  just 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  goes  into  this,  as  I  say,  just 
to  arrange...   Well,  you  understand.   Just  arranging  of  the 
material  so  you  can  find  it,  is  already  a  major  problem. 
Then  there  are  many  things,  you  know,  to  find  out  about,  but 
I  get  good  cooperation.   I  just  called  the  Navy  Congressional 
Budget  Liaison  office  and  asked  for  some  specific  stuff 
yesterday,  and  they  said  they  would  provide  it.   So,  I  really 
can  call  on  anybody,  practically,  in  the  Navy  and  get  some 
good  assistance.   It  will  be,  as  presently  planned,  about 
sixteen  chapters,  probably  about  350  pages,  possibly  with 
appendices  and  all,  at  that  size  or  a  little  bigger.   It  will 
tell  the  story  from  a  program  point  of  view,  of  what  happened 
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to  the  Navy  after  1945.   It's  a  very  interesting  story,  and  I 
hadn't  realized  at  first,  a  story  never  been  told  quite  this 
way.   But  when  you  lay  it  out  and  you  see  it,  you  really  find 
some  very  interesting  and  astonishing  things.   You  know, 
here's  Nimitz,  CNO,  after  World  War  II.   Great  big  Navy,  you 
know,  just  defeated  the  Japanese,  triumph,  and  so  on.   The 
next  thing  he's  facing  is  that  either  the  Navy  is  going  to  be 
obliterated  in  the  unification  thing  within  the  defense 
department,  or  what  do  we  need  a  navy  for,  anyhow?  Where's 
the  opponent?  You  know,  the  irony  in  these  things,  the  ups 
and  downs.   A  time  when  the  Navy's  fighting  just  to  stay  in 
existence,  you  know.   Chick  Hayward  put  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  cockpits,  the 
back  cockpits  of  a  converted  bomber  and  took  off  in  an 
aircraft  carrier  to  show  them  that  we  could  do  this.   You 
know  why — it  was  to  show  that  we  could  play  a  nuclear  role, 
to  stay  alive.   So  you  have  these,  you  have  feasts  and 
famines  you  know. 

C:   Right,  waves,  ups  and  downs. 

H:   Yes,  and  here,  the  interesting  thing  about  these  four 
years,  as  I  indicated  for  the  War  College  for  this,  the 
picture  is  the  same  for  the  Navy  as  a  whole;  these  are  golden 
years.   All  of  a  sudden  the  whole  thing  is  clicking,  you 
know,  the  program,  in  strategy,  the  use  of  the  intellectual 
resources,  not  just  the  Naval  War  College.   Everything  is 
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coining  together,  and  it's  just  a  very,  very  fascinating 
story,  and  that's  what  I'm  putting  together. 

C:   Yes,  the  focus  will  be  on  that — the  golden  years,  so  to 
speak.   Let's  hope  they  continuel 

H:   Yes,  that's  right.   So  that's  what  it's  about.   When  I 
get  done  that,  who  knows.   I  don't  know,  I've  written  many 
international  relations  books,  and  so  on.   I  think  that  I 
will  not  do  that.   I  have  a  kind  of  a  strong  feeling  that  you 
shouldn't  spend  you  whole  life  doing  one  thing.   So,  no,  I 
probably  will  change  quite  radically  when  I  finish  that. 

C:   Focus  on  another  intellectual  area,  in  other  words,  for 
research  and  for  writing? 

H:   Well,  I  don't  know.   I  mean,  again  I  am  a  confirmed 
writer,  so  I  may  write;  but  no,  I'm  really  thinking  about 
going  into  church  work. 

C:   Oh,  how  interesting.   Oh,  that's  fascinating.   An 
entirely  different  area,  I  think.   We  all  need  that!   You 
know,  other  areas  to  develop,  whatever  they  may  be! 

H:   Yes,  because  as  I  say,  I've  dealt  with  all  these  other 
things  for  years  and  years  and  years.   Let  somebody  else 
handle  those,  and  I'll  handle  some  other  problems. 
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C:   Right,  right.   That's  very  interesting. 

H:   Anyhow,  one  never  knows.   I  mean,  I'm  busy  enough  now.   I 
really  haven't  confronted  it,  but  that's... 

C:   That's  a  direction. 

H:   That's  where  I  think  I'm  going. 

C:   Very,  very  interesting.   We've  got  a  few  minutes  on  the 
tape,  and  I  just  wondered  if  you  would  like  to  comment  at  all 
on  persons  who  have  been  connected  with  the  institution  for  a 
long  period  of  time.   One  person  comes  to  mind,  and  you 
probably  can  guess  who  that  is — Henry  Eccles.   Do  you  have 
any  comments  on  him  as  a  friend  of  the  War  College  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century?   Thirty-five  years,  really — much  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

H:   Well,  Henry  and  I  were  quite  good  friends,  you  know,  for 
over  twenty  years.   And  Henry,  I  was  one  of  his  regular 
stops,  you  know,  when  he  would  do  the  barnstorming  around  the 
War  College.   And  over  the  years,  I  read  many,  many,  many  of 
his  papers.   One  time  he  was  showing  me  some  more  of  his 
fragments,  and  I  said,  "Henry,  why  don't  you  write  another 
book?"   And  he  said,  "Well,  I  would  like  to,  but  I  can't.   I 
don't  have  energy  enough  to  sustain  it  intellectually,  keep 
the  thing  going."   So  I  said,  "Well,  if  you'll  make  a  draft, 
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I'll  work  it  over."   So  he  did,  and  I  did  what  I  said,  and 
that  became  that  book  that... 


C:   Was  that  Military  Power  in  a  Free  Society? 

H:   Yes,  that's  right.   I  guess  it's  over  here  somewhere. 

C:   It's  his  latest  book. 

H:   Yes,  and  I  did  a  real  editorial  job  on  it,  and  then  the 
fellow  who  was  then  the  editor  of  the  War  College  Review, 
seems  to  me,  also  took  a  shot  at  it.   But  anyhow,  that  was 
Henry's  last  book.   That's  something  I'm  real  pleased  that  I 
did.   I  did  two  things  for  Henry  that  I'm  just  very  proud  I 
did,  because  I  thought  very  highly  of  Henry.   That  was  one. 
The  other  thing  which  was  just  an  inspiration  (and  I'm  not 
even  sure  that  I  was  the  one  who  thought  of  it,  but  anyhow,  I 
was  the  one  who  pushed  it)  was  to  name  the  library  the  Eccles 
Library. 

C:  Yes,  that  happened  so  quickly  that... 

H:  Oh,  it  happened  in  one  hour! 

C:  Yes,  as  if  it  just  came  down  from  on  high! 

H:  As  the  deputy  was  saying,  "Well,  you  know  he's  going  to 
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be  leaving  town,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  is  there  something 
we  ought  to  do?"  and  I  think  it  was  somebody  else,  who  said 
something  like,  "We  could  name  the  library,"  or  something,  or 
it  may  have  been  something  along  that  line,  but  I  picked  up 
the  ball  and  ran  with  it.   And  that  afternoon  I  was  over 
having  tea  with  Henry,  and  I'd  been  instructed  by  the  deputy 
to  break  it  to  him. 

C:   Oh!   And  he  was  very  pleased,  no  doubt. 

H:   He  was  very  pleased,  he  actually,  there  were  tears  in  his 
eyes.   He  was  just  very  touched.   So,  yes,  Henry  made  a  great 
contribution  to  this  institution.   You  may  remember  I  told 
you  he  was  the  consultant  to  the  long-range  planning 
committee  that  I  chaired  when  we  were  going  to  change  and 
establish  academic  departments.   So  his  papers  are  being 
collated,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

C:   Oh,  they  certainly  are! 

H:   What  they're  going  to  find,  of  course,  is  that  Henry 
often  said  the  same  thing  in  the  same  number  of  words  in 
different  places!   I  mean,  but  then,  we  all  do  that.   What 
I'm  saying  is,  the  thing's  going  to,  when  it's  really 
collated,  it's  going  to  shrink  down  a  great  deal  from  the  big 
pile,  because  he  often  stated  the  same  thought  again. 
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C:   And  he  kept  multiple  copies. 

H:   And  he  kept  multiple  copies.   But...   Oh,  another  thing 
we  did  for  Henry,  which  I  did  suggest,  and  it  worked  out 
quite  well...  he  had  this  big  card  file  of  quotations,  you 
know,  famous  sayings.   So  I  brought  this  up  to  the  deputy  and 
he  got  the  show  on  the  road,  and  we  established  these  little 
frames  that  were  scattered  around  the  War  College. 

C:   Oh,  yes,  of  coursel 

H:   Well,  I'm  the  one  that  made  the  original  selection  of 
those  that  were  going  to  be  put  in  there.   Then  he  got  some 
officer  to  help  out  and  do  the  final  thing  on  it.   Because 
Henry  had  said,  "No,  you  can't  read  anything  that  a  Naval 
officer  said  anywhere  on  any  of  the  walls  of  the  Naval  War 
College  except  that  one  thing  down  here  in  the  lobby!"  you 
know,  where  they  quote  Spruance.   So  that  stuck  in  my  memory 
and  I  pointed  this  out.   So  we  got  that  done.   Now  he  never 
saw  it,  but  he  knew  about  it,  because  when  I  went  up  one 
time,  that  last  time  I  saw  him  before  he  died,  I  told  him 
about  this  and  he  was  very  pleased. 

C:   Oh,  good.   Yes,  he  was  quite  a  dynamic  individual,  and 
full  of  intellectual  vigor  and  vim.   He  did  make  quite  a 
contribution  during  his  35-year  connection  with  the 
institution.   Is  there  anyone  else  that  you  can  think  of, 
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that  comes  to  your  mind,  who's  been  a  long-standing  associate 
of  the  College  that  you  would  care  to  comment  on? 

H:   I  think  that  Earl  Schwass  made  an  enormous  contribution 
to  this  institution. 

C:   He  was  on  my  list,  too!   If  you  didn't  bring  him  up,  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  about  him. 

H:   In  all  kinds  of  ways.   I  mentioned  to  you,  for  instance, 
his  help  at  the  time  we  were  creating  the  cooperative  degree 
with  URI  in  maritime  affairs.   I  mentioned  to  you  the  mace. 
I  mentioned  to  you  the  bookstore.   In  many  of  the  things  that 
came  up  over  the  years,  I  would  consult  with  Earl  and  I 
invariably  would  find  Earl  would  have  very,  very  sensible 
advice.   If  I  was  the  advisor  to  the  president,  unbeknownst 
to  the  presidents,  often  Earl  was  the  advisor  to  the  advisor! 

C:   And  plus  the  administration  of  the  library — a  very  large 
and  important  area  for  the  War  College. 

H:   Yes,  of  course,  which  I  think  has,  over  the  years,  been 
handled  in  a  first-class  style.   And  I  realized  many  of  the 
problems  he  had  because  he  often  would  cry  on  my  shoulder 
about  them.   And  I  was  able  here  and  there  to  help  with  a 
number  of  those  problems.   One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
setting  up  an  advisor  the  way  they  did  was  while  you  report 
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administratively  to  the  deputy,  I've  always  had  free  access 
to  the  president.   Did  I  tell  you  about  the  one  time  that  I 
ran  into  a  funny  thing  when  we  had  a  three-star  president  and 
a  two-star  deputy,  but  the  two-star  deputy  was  a  three-star 
who  had  taken  off  the  third  star  because  he  had  a  heart 
attack?   It  was  Admiral  Bennett. 

C:   Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  so. 

H:   Got  enough  tape? 

C:   Yes,  a  little  bit  more,  maybe  five  minutes  more. 

H:   Well,  it  was  when  we  were  setting  up  the  military  chairs 
program  which  I  was  the  instigator  for,  and  have  always 
thought  that  that's  one  way  to  get  warfare  expertise  solidly 
embedded  in  the  operations  department.   And  so  while  once  in 
a  while  it'd  fall  off,  it's  always  been  revived.   It's  one  of 
the  things  we've  had  for  about  eighteen  years  now.   Anyhow, 
when  I  was  formulating  the  military  chairs  thing,  I  proposed 
a  chair  of  surface-strike  warfare.   And  I  had  staffed  all  of 
this,  and  that  included  going  through  the  deputy.   So  in 
other  words,  when  we  were  having  this  conference,  the  three 
of  us,  I  assumed  the  deputy  had  agreed  to  everything.   Lo  and 
behold,  Admiral  Bennett  said,  "We  can't  do  that."   And  I 
said,  "Why  not?"   He  said,  "Because  we  only  have  air-strike 
warfare  in  the  U.S.  Navy."   You  know,  nowadays,  they  do  have 
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surface-strike  warfare.   You  understand?   But  in  those  days, 
they  didn't.   So  I  said,  "What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"   He 
said,  "Well,  if  we  have  a  chair  on  it,  it'll  sound  like  we're 
criticizing  the  Navy."   And  I  said,  "This  is  an  institution 
which  is  supposed  to  look  at  all  the  alternatives."   So 
Colbert,  who  was  the  president,  said,  "I  agree  with  Fred," 
— Fred  Hartmann,  not  Fred  Bennett,  and  so...   That  was  a 
little  tough,  because  he  was  really  junior  to  the  deputy,  as 
we  would  say  today,  you  see.   So  anyhow,  that  was  done.   Now 
why  did  I  bring  that  up? 

C:   Oh,  because  you  said  the  fellow  was  a  three-star  who  went 
down  to  two-star  to  be  deputy.   And  there  was  kind  of  an 
interesting  confrontation  between... 

H:   Oh,  yes.   My  point,  that  I  was  making,  is  that  an  advisor 
is  no  good  here  who  has  to  first  find  out  if  the  deputy 
agrees,  and  if  the  deputy  doesn't  agree,  he  shouldn't  go  tell 
the  president.   Because  that's  what  the  issue  really  was 
here.   The  deputy  was  not  just  disagreeing  with  me.   He  was 
really  saying,  you  know,  "If  I  don't  think  that's  so,  you 
shouldn't  really  be  talking  to  the  president  about  doing 
something  I  don't  want  done."   That  was  settled  back  then. 
And  that's  a  very,  very  important  point,  in  what  I'm  saying, 
for  the  future  health  of  the  Naval  War  College.   If  they  ever 
get  it  where  there's  nobody  around  here  other  than  the  deputy 
who  can  say  what's  on  his  mind  to  the  president,  they're 
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going  to  be  in  bad  shape. 

C:   Yes,  they  need  that  extra  input. 

H:   That's  right. 

C:   An  academic  advisor,  dean,  whatever. 

H:   The  other  person  that  comes  to  mind  who  was  here  a  long 
time  is  Batesy — Admiral  Bates.   He  was  a  funny  character, 
about  which  opinions  are  mixed,  you  know,  both  on  his 
professional  attainment  and  also  his  other  contribution,  but 
there's  no  question  that  he  was  the  one  who  got  the 
Foundation  going. 

C:   Yes,  yes.   He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Foundation. 

H:   I  remember  he  came  in  after  I'd  been  here  about  three 
years,  and  he  said,  "Hartmann,  how  long  have  you  been  here, 
now?"   And  I  said,  "I  think  about  three  years,  Admiral 
Bates."   And  he  said,  "That's  long  enough."   And  that  kind  of 
sums  him  up!   You  know  what  I  mean?   I  mean,  you  get  the  idea 
of  it  right  there!   You  know  the  other  thing  that  is  worth 
putting  on  the  last  minute  or  so  of  this  tape  is,  one  time 
Batesy  came  directly  into  the  president,  he  always  came 
directly,  but  this  time  he  was  mad  and  he  busted  right  in... 
You  know,  he  was  an  admiral  by  night  and  a  commodore  by  day. 
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He  was  a  tombstone  commodore  who  became  a  rear  admiral  when 

i 

he  retired,  which  Henry  was,  too,  you  know.   Henry  was  never 
an  admiral  on  active  duty.   So  anyhow,  Batesy  would  insist  on 
being  called  Admiral  as  soon  as  it  was  1630,  you  see.   He  had 
been  called  back  to  duty.   And  when  he  was  on  the  duty,  he 
was  a  commodore  again.   So  anyhow... 

C:   You've  got  to  keep  your  ranks  straight,  and  times  of  day, 
also! 

H:   He  storms  in  to  the  president  and  he  says,  "They're 
giving  me  a  parking  ticket!"   And  so  the  president  gets  the 
aide  in,  you  know,  looks  into  this,  and  it  turns  out  that  in 
fact,  he  did  get  a  parking  ticket,  and  the  reason  he  got  one 
was  his  car  was  parked  next  to  a  fire  hydrant.   But  then  it 
turned  out  that  all  this  time  he'd  been  parking  next  to  the 
fire  hydrant,  and  then  it  turns  out  that  that's  the  parking 
space  they  gave  him!   Which  indicates,  don't  you  see,  that 
probably  the  security  officer  was  really  teed  off,  and  said, 
"Well,  all  right,  I'll  give  him  a  parking  space!" 

C:   Next  to  a  hydrant — let  him  get  tagged! 

H:   I  remember  again,  first  time  I  met  him  was  at  the  old 
Eisenhower  house — you  know,  it's  where  the  chief  of  staff 
lives,  over  there  in  Fort  Adams.   And  the  chief  of  staff  gave 
a  party,  and  I  was  then  a  commander  up  here  on  duty  over  in 
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the  correspondence  course  in  CCE,  you  see.   That's  where  I 
first  got  my  view  of  the  Naval  War  College.   Always  glad  I 
did,  because  it's  the  outer  ring  in  the  War  College.   It's 
the  most  remote  area  that's  still  within  the  War  College, 
which  gives  you  that  feeling  from  the  far  end  of  the 
telescope,  you  know.   I  never  forgot  that  perspective  when  I 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  telescope  looking  at  it  from  the 
president's  side.   So,  he  comes  up  to  me,  and  he  says,  "Who 
are  you?"   And  I  said,  "Well,  I'm  Fred  Hartmann.   I'm  from 
Florida,  up  here  on  duty.   I'm  a  commander  in  the  Naval 
Reserve."  Well,  there  was  only  one  other  fellow  who  was  a 
commander  there.   Everybody  else  was  of  higher  rank.   And  the 
other  fellow  was  a  commander  in  CCE,  as  we  would  say  today, 
but  he  was  a  regular  Navy...  he  outranked  me.   I  was  the 
junior  person  there.   So  Batesy  said,  "Hm.   A  reserve 
commander,  huh?"  and  sniffed  and  walked  away.   So,  you  know, 
he  was  a  real  mixed  bag. 

C:   An  interesting  tale,  though;  it  gives  the  color  and 
flavor  of  his  personality.   Professor  Hartmann,  I  want  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  reminiscences  of  over  twenty 
years  at  the  Naval  War  College  in  various  capacities.   I'm 
sure  they  are  going  to  be  very  important  for  the  history  of 
the  institution,  and  for  future  researchers  who  want  to 
understand  the  Naval  War  College,  its  institutional 
background  and  its  history  over  the  last  two  decades.   Thank 
you  very  much. 
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H:   Well,  you're  very  welcome. 


